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INTRODUCTION. 



The calamitous condition of our gallant Army in the 
East, and the unheard-of sufferings it has endured, from 
no fault of regimental officers or men, but from the de- 
fects of our whole mihtary system, have fixed itself so 
firmly on the public mind of England , that no efforts 
will now suffice to put off the demand for improvement. 
Famihes who have lost kindred, not by the ordinary 
deaths of war, but by incompetence and neglect, will 
not rest satisfied until Improvements be effected that 
will prevent such evils in future. The longer this is de- 
layed, the more urgent will the demand for mili- 
tary reform become, and then, changes will be forced 
forward without due reflexion to stay the uproar. If any 
such alteration of our present military system be made 
and it should be incomplete, the result aimed at will 
not be obtained, and such incomplete and unsuccessful 
efforts will only make the confusion greater. 

The true object to be sought for by all EngUshmen, 
is — ^^ efficiency ^^ — thorough and complete, in every 
branch of our mihtary system, at the least charge to 
the pubUc purse. 

The estimates for army expenditure for the present 
year of 1855-1856 are i26,71 0,665, without including ten 
million and a half for the navy, and even that immense 



sum will not represent the whole amount that will have 
to be paid. A medley and most inefficient army of Sar- 
dinians, Turks, and EngUsh of about 193,595 men, that 
sum is to procure for the British nation. Of that num- 
ber so paid for by the British nation, she will never see 
an effective army in any part, or under any general, of 
the odd 93,895 strong. 

It is our opinion, that amount of expenditure'on the 
part of England, could and ought to provide her, besides 
the necessary protection for the colonies, etc., with an 
" active" army in the field of 200,000 strong, under one 
Commander-in-Chief, and ready to act in one body in 
any part of Em'ope, thoroughly and completely efficient, 
and every man of it an Englislmaan, in the prime of life, 
— as well paid, better clothed, better fed, and better 
cared for than at present, and a ^^ reserve'' army nearly 
as well trained of 100,000 strong. 

Under our present system, that is impossible ; and it is 
doubtless impossible under it to do more that is now done. 
And what a figure does England now exhibit to the 
whole of Europe and America, but especially to our brave 
allies, with the unfortunate and sickly remnant of our 
gallant regiments put out to nurse to French gardes- 
malades, who most kindly have undertaken the care of 
us, and are actually doing it ! This melancholy result, 
this wound to our national pride, is not the fault of re- 
gimental officers or men ; nor can it be justly laid to the 
fault of the Staff; it is the fault of our stupid and cor- 
rupt military system. What opportunity have you ever 
given to the Staff to acquire any knowledge of their most 
important duties? None. Why then blame them? When 
an officer, ignorant of his profession, sees his squadron 
make a bad wheel and get huddled altogether, he, in a 



commanding tone, orders them all to attend ejtrq. drUl. 
The fault was in one part only, and even in one ijiaft 
only; but the ofttcer, too ignorant to trace an e^ror to 
its caiijse, blames all indiscriminately, to satisfy hi§f own 
passionate ignorance ; and so all get punished for the 
fault of one. Now that ' ^ one '* is our ' ' military system" 
and the British nation the ignorant officer, who cannot 
trace the fault to its cause. If it were our system to 
put Militia regiments upon the horses of Yeomanry 
corps, before teaching them to ride , the nation would 
comprehend that at once , and blame the system, not 
the militia mien for tumbling off. We have no right to 
blame the Staff because our army has tumbled off a»d 
perished in the mud. Judging by the ordinary feel- 
ings of mankind, there is not one of that Staff, abroad 
or at home, who would not work day and night for the 
welfare of that army, if he only knew how. It is th^ 
fgnlt of a bad '' system " that he does not. Tbe whote 
fault is with *^ our mihtary system, " and even with our- 
selves, for permitting it so long to continue, until it has 
brought us and our unfortunate army to this pass. It 
will bring upon us still greater evils , if we do not nQW 
change it ; once let peace be made, and we may bid a 
long farewell to any effectual improvement. A year 
ago, and no nation in this world stood upon a higher 
pedestal than fireat Britain ; and whether she is ever to 
^tsi^i so high again, is the question that the Government 
firet, and the country after, has to determine. 

To those who are ever bent, most unfortunately for 
themselves, on opposing every improvement, because it 
is a change, we would observe, that England has escaped 
many dangers by timely improvements. In 1 830, changes 
were made infinitely surpassing any herein proposed. 



Improvement was then opposed , and the men who re- 
sisted it were passed by, and either retired into oblivion 
or became afterwards its advocates and admirers. More 
recently, in 1846, another great change and improve- 
ment was forced upon us, and we were urged to adopt 
it by a dire calamity. That also was strenuously oppo- 
sed, and those who opposed it remain to this moment 
unable to retain office in the State , although they form 
the greatest, the most numerous party in it. Were those 
men to come into power, even now, after nine years 
since 1846, it is certain that every other fraction of a 
party would combine against them , and for no other 
reason than their unfortunate mistake in that year. The 
country has generally a strong bias to them, and would 
lean upon them. Would the present standing of that 
party in Parhament and with the country, considering 
its local influence and position, be now what it is, had 
it not opposed the improvements made in 1846 ? Why, 
it would now be where Pitt was. Now again a dire ca- 
lamity has shown us the want of improvement , and 
were we to storm and take Sevastopol, even whilst this 
is being written, that circimistance would never wipe out 
the remembrance of that calamity, nor put off the ne- 
cessity for improvement. The evils would still exist , 
and still demand a remedy, for every one knows that our 
present misfortunes have not been brought upon us, like 
the famine in 1 846, by the hand of Providence, but by our- 
selves. It rests therefore with ourselves, to find and apply 
the remedy for those evils. If, taking no coimsel from 
the past, the remedy should be again resisted as before, 
even though such resistance be conscientious, and not 
selfish, that will not save those who oppose it, whether 
Liberal or Conservative. They will doubtless fall again 



to a lower level in public opinion. Until at last the 
question will be asked, are these men the idols we have 
so long followed and believed in? Already a cry por- 
tentous of a coming storm has arisen, in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and nearer to us, in the Capital. It may be 
lulled, and break forth again ; but it will pass away, as 
in 1830 and 1846, if men will but take a lesson from the 
past. A Sir Robert Peel is wanted to reform our whole 
mihtary system, which is proved daily, by the events 
now passing before our eyes, to be rotten and corrupt, 
inefficient and expensive. If one such should arise, let 
him be again abused and ostracised, if you do not like 
him ; but carry his bill, for your own sakes. 

The mihtary force of Great Britain is in this work di- 
vided into three parts. The " colomar' army for aU 
foreign permanent stations. The * ^ active " army, for ser- 
vice at home, or for war any where. And the " reserve'' 
army, for feeding or fllhng up the vacancies in the other 
two, with effective men and officers already trained and 
fit for service. 

The object to be gained by this division, and by the 
other arrangements herein laid down, is that the Go- 
vernment may be able in time of peace safely to reduce 
the military forces of the Kingdom to the requirements 
of peace, and to augment them rapidly in time of war, 
having them at all times in a state of comi^lete efficiency. 
The British nation ought not to be placed any longer in 
a position , where she has only a choice between two 
monstrous evils, — either to keep up large warlike ar- 
maments in time of peace, at fifty times the cost neces- 
sary, or let every thing fall to ruin, and see the flower 
of her youth perish miserably at the beginning of war. 

The portions of the " system'' herein laid down, which 



may require the authority of an act of Parliament to 
carry into effect, should be commenced as early as pos- 
sible. — The national mind is ready and even anxious for 
the change, and procrastination will but create difficulties 
to the Government. 






REORGANIZATION. IN ONE BUILDING, 

OF THE 

MILITAKY DEPARTMENTS. 



I Minister of War. 
Secretary of do. 
Under Secretary, do. 
1st Assistant do, and a Chief 
Clerk to each department. 
Paymaster Gener' of the Forces. 



1st, or Depart, of Gen* Superintend^e r Commander-in-Chief. 

, ._ , 1 /-. X % Chief of the Staff. 

(responsible to the Government) . (^ Military Secretary. 
2nd, or Adjutant GeneraFs Department. 
3rd, or Inspector GeneraFs Department. 
4th, or Ordnance GeneraFs Department. 
5th, or Engineer General's Department. 
6th, or Quarter Master GeneraFs Department. 
7th, or Commissary GeneraFs Department. 
8th, or Medical GeneraFs Department. 
9th, or Equipment General's Department. 
10th, or Barrack Master GeneraFs Department. 
11th, or Transport and Waggon Train GeneraFs Depart*. 
12th, or Colonial GeneraFs Department. 

Each department is complete in itself. It has attached 
to it, and when a suitable building is prepared, in the 
same room with it , an assistant financial secretary or 
chief clerk from the Finance Department, and junior 
clerks under him who makes all its payments and keeps 
its accounts, under the orders of his own department, by 
whom they are checked, passed, and formed into a whole. 
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fiteami case at Gonstantinople, his assistant at Scutan, 
Varna, and the parts adjacelit to himself, who report di- 
rect to him. His deputy stationed at the Crimea, and the 
deputy's assistants around him, to whom they should in 
the Uke manner report. Thus the pidDhc money would 
go in straight lines from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the Secretary of War, and then to the Paymaster of 
the Forces at Constantinople, who distributes it to his 
assistants and deputies. When money is drawn for in 
bills or other ways, instead of being transmitted, the 
same channel should be kept. Each financial deputy 
and assistant attaches one or more of their staff to every 
department, who should, as the rule, make all the pay- 
ments themselves. The Commissariat, the Quarter-Mas- 
ter General's, the Transport General's, and every other 
department should have attached to it one or more of 
the financial staff, who should make all payments be- 
longing to the department, and keep the accounts of all 
disbursements, receipts, etc. The officers who have to 
search for the supply of the wants of an army, should 
have no distraction about money to harass and employ 
their time. The employment of the whole of their time 
and energies is barely sufficient to keep up that supply. 
The consequence of bad and faulty arrangements is, that 
the public money is squandered, whilst the army is in 
want. It is also wrong to place the duties of the Commis- 
sariat upon medical purveyors. At Scutari, the Commis- 
sariat department has been \mder the charge of one of 
these purveyors, and the result is known. He has also 
been charged with the disbursements, that was, if any 
thing, a still worse part of the arrangement. £ 20,000 
monthly has been stated as the average sum disbursed 
by that gentleman. No one can perform the compli- 
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Cated duties of supplying a large body of 5 or 6,000 souls 
with protisions and stores, and. be the cashier at the 
same time. The duties should be divided into their pro- 
per branches. The Commissariat to supply , and the 
Finance to pay for that supply, and keep the cash ac- 
count. Besides the great advantage of leaving the Com* 
missariat free to exert all its energies in providing for the 
Wants of the sick ; the finance accounts, and the Commis- 
sariat returns, each being sent to its own department, 
form a complete check the one upon the other. In some 
few cases where the Commissariat officer has to go off 
rapidly in search of a supply of any thing, and no finan- 
cial official can be spared to accompany him, nor can 
the articles of supply be obtained except ready money 
be paid down for them, — then, in such case , cash must be 
given to the Commissariat officer. But except in such 
few cases, no Commissariat officer should touch a penny 
of the pubhc money. And this applies equally to every 
other department, all of which should have its own fi- 
nancial officials attached to it. 

The paymaster in each corps and in every branch of 
the service is responsible to his immediate chief, and 
through him to the Paymaster General, who belongs to, 
and is a part of, this department. It is an important 
duty of all employed in this department abroad, to as- 
certain the exact market value of every thing they may 
be called upon to pay for. It will often happen that 
from former neglect and omissions in procuring suppUes, 
a commissary or other officer gets so hurried that he has 
not time or patience to make a correct bargain, or to in- 
quire as to prices, and his haste is sure to be taken ad- 
vantage of by the contractors and dealers, who thus (de- 
tain three or four times the value of their supplies j Tlrt 
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let, OF DEPARTMENT OP GENERAL SUPEBINTBNI^NCaS. 



Chief of the Staff . 

unitary Secretary, (and, if requisite, Assistant SecreUtry). 



The four aides-de-camp of Cominander-in-Chief are 
Field attendants, not departmental, — their names will 
be found in other parts of the Army List, with the 
words or initials of aides-de-camp to the Queen, to the 
Commander-in-Chief, etc. The custom of the Military 
Secretary holding general levees, is calculated to 
produce evil instead of good ; it produces a system of 
begging, and favouritism, and is eminently partial and 
unjust. But inasmuch as the Commander-in-chief re- 
quires to be kept acquainted with the wants, necessities, 
and even desires of the army generally, applicants should, 
as now, state the object of the interview desired, but not. 
as now, all to the Military Secretary, but to the head of 
the department concerned, who of course will have the 
most complete knowledge of the matter , and each de- 
partment, if necessary, carries the matter to the Depart- 
ment of General Superintendence. But should an officer 
have any wrong or grievance, and have applied in vain 
to his department, he should have the right, as now, to 
state it viva voce to the Commander-in-Chief, on written 
application, in which he must state that he has pre- 
viously submitted his business to the department con- 
cerned. A great injustice to tl^e army would, by the 
above, be put a stop to; parliamentary influences, family 
influences, favouritism, and wrong under many heads. 
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are ail at work under tha present arrangement to pror 
duce discontent, and a feding of injustice , in all ranks 
of the army, which should be arrested before it leads to 
greater evils. 

The Military Secretary should also be himself suborn 
dinate to the Chief of the staff and Commander-in-Chief. 
It has become a custom of recent date, to supersede the 
Adjutant General. A Mihtary Secretary of good family 
is appointed, who writes a good hand and is cleyer 
at letter-writing, accompanies a general in the field, 
and most unfortunately receives rank as a mihtary 
officer. His promotion goes on , and he may ulti- 
mately be appointed to the command of an army, al- 
though he may never have led a squadron in the field, 
nor the order of a battle know more than a spinster. 
Blame cannot be justly given to such Commander-in- 
Chief, all men have the usual amJ)ition of mail, and 
how can it be expected that any man should refuse the 
Commander-in-chiefship of the British army, which is 
Ukely to bring him a high permanent rank and pension? 
Thousands of men's lives, loss of national influence and 
character, all and much more may be the result of such 
unfortunate appointments. Military secretaries are es- 
sentially quill men, and they are better to have no army 
rank, but that of ^'military secretary." 

The Department of General Superintendence governs 
and controls the eleven other departments, and through 
them the three armies, into which the British military 
forces are divided, ''-Active,'' ^^ Reserve^^' and** Colonial'' 
Except the financial department of each, with which it 
acts in harmony, but does not control. 

Without displacing present occupants more than % 
complete reorganization renders necessary, tha n4# timi^ 
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[Etary service of every kind is to cease at tiie a^ 
of 65, and all regimental and field service at 60, should 
be gradually introduced. By the new organization, herein 
suggested officers will generally reach the rank of ge- 
neral at 40 years of age, and after 25 mora years there 
will be few prizes worth their waiting for, and they will 
be content to leave a road open for younger men, and not 
by remaining longer stops the current of promotion of the 
whole army, by which a constant stream of young blood 
should be kept in every rank. Any after or additional 
rewards to old officers should not be by the very objection- 
able one of brevets by which rank without duties or 
office is given, nor by pensions, half pay, full pay, etc., 
but by promotion in a military " Order of Merit" with 
pay attached to which eveiy military man should be 
ehgible. 

The Commander-in-Chief receives direct from the Mi- 
nister and Secretary of War, the instructions and orders 
of Government, and is responsible to the Government for 
their complete execution. This he is thoroughly capa- 
ble of doing, in conseijuence of having every branch of 
it completely under his orders, and close at his elbow 
in the same building. The Minister and Secretary of 
War's Department has in its power to urge on and 
facihtate every measure which the Government may 
decide upon, whilst it can, on the otlier hand, fall into 
no mistakes, or [rfve wrong orders fi'om ignorance of 
mililaiy affairs, for there, on the spot, ai-e the heads of 
all the military departments of the nation, and in each 
of which the financial department has its representatives, 
from ah of whom it can obtain every infonnation it re- 
quii'es of military matters before giving its ordei's, and 
after giving them, look to their execution. 
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This department receives a list of ^^ Incomplete Corres- 
pondence " every morning from the other departments, 
signed by its chief, and by which it is able to see the 
progress each part of any subject is making, and inquires 
into the cause of any delay. A printing or lithographic 
press, to print blank forms of letters, returns, reports, 
etc., should be in the same building, and imder the or- 
ders of this department. 

All mihtary letters and correspondence of the army 
should be addressed thus : 

On Her Majesty's Service. 



The Minister of War, 

Finance Department. \ r/>*.^«^ 

No. 1 or any up to 12. J LondOn. 

Or, 

On Her Majesty's Service. 



The Commander-in-Chief J 
""■ l^r^T " } London. 

These letters are sorted to departments, either at the 
General Post-Office or after they come to the Mihtary Ad- 
ministration, and taken to the department they are ad- 
dressed to. And in every department there should be 
daily attendance of its chief, who should sign the two 
hsts of "Incomplete Correspondence" and of "Late At- 
tendance" belonging to his Department. The practice of 
permitting the duties of the head of a department to fall 
into the hands of a clerk, whilst its chief may be seen 
half the day looking out of the window in his club, is 
productive of much evil, and cannot be defended, even 
when 65 winters have impaired the zeal and vigour of 
the occupier of an office. 

2 
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The chief of the depannent to which ai lettqr i^ ad- 
dressed is responsible for its entire fulfihnent, from it§ 
beginning to its completion. He and his assistants are 
fully charged with the duty of following up the subject 
of that letter through any of the other deparments^ ancj 
if any of them are dilatory and stop its progress, they 
should be reported to the 1st Department of General Su- 
perintendence, by the department who first received the 
letter. And if any department requires further informa- 
tion to enable it to act, it is its duty to take at once all 
the necessary means to obtain it, so that the progress of 
the requisition or correspondence may not thereby be 
retarded. The department which receives the letter is 
the one to conduct and conclude the reply to it, and all 
the responsibility up to its final completion rests with 
its chief. The other departments through which it may 
have to pass, are with respect to that letter only the as- 
sistants of that one to which it was addressed, and it is 
that department which inserts the letter in its daily Ust 
of " Incomplete Correspondence^ " which list, after being 
signed by the chief of the department, is daily placed 
on the table of^No. 1 — ''General Superintendence." — 
Confusion of departments, delay, or any kind of clashing 
of authority is rendered impossible, whatever may be 
the subject of a letter or of a requisition, by the simple 
process of making one department solely chargeable with 
conducting it from the beginning to its completion. And 
not only the Minister of War, but the Conunander-in- 
Chief , and also every subordinate chief of a department 
will be able every morning to tell by their daily Ust of 
" Incomplete Correspondence^" what progress has been 
made in the execution of any order or requisition. No 
letter can be neglected for twenty-four hours, withoy. 
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l?§ing detQCt^d by Jjifi very parties ijtoged witli jf; ; §|^ 
Ijy }^ g,]i^tbori1;ies ^ to whom tlxose p^j^ties ^e ^ ©^^ 
r^spQflwble, ^pid who c^ remove tUemfrpm their po^ 
YfhBU found incompetent or neglectful. 

fo tiin,e of war, the officer who represents this (tepart- 
ment in the fteld being the mouthpiecie of the Comniander- 
in-Chijefj h© receives all reports from the pther depart:- 
ments, and watches over the zeal and exertions of every 
oth^r chief of department. He either ?*esides near the tent 
ojr house of the Commander-in-Chief of the ^.rmy in tbfi 
field, or is inconstant commimication with him. Under 
his authnrity he issues all orders to every superior officer 
of a (department, and watches over their due execution. 
Fpp example, if siege guns, or ammunition be running 
^hort, commissariat stores, or quarter-master's stores 
getting low, it is not sufficient for him to know that each 
gf tho^ depiortnients has its own chief, it is his duty to 
^certain that they are performing theirs, and to inquiri^ 
fvhether they have commenced the necessary arrange- 
pients for the supply. The head of the staff keeps all 
pther^ up to their work, and he is responsible to the 
Gonjjn^-nder'-in-Chief that they are so. There being no 
Department of Mihtary PoUce, nor much occasion for a 
proygst-martial during peace, it belongs to this depart- 
jnenjt, as poon 9,s an arniy takes the field, to appoint one, 
or to give ordjers to the Adjutant GeneraVs Department 
to a,pppint a provost-martial, and a sufficient police un- 
4er Jihn. The order and cleanUness of the camp is then 
pUced under the charge of the poUce force. It sees to 
tbi^ cjjpsing of sutlers' shops, fixes the tariff or price of 
^yery -artide to be sold, keeps perfect cleanliness through- 
put i^very part, not by itself cleaning up nuisances, but 
)?y QTicLer^ ^d punishing all whose duty it was to do it, 
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and who have neglected it. Detachments of the poUce 
force are sent to every other department requiring it, and 
relieved by others as often as found necessary. The me- 
dical department, the ambulance, and hospital orderlies 
are each watched over by thepoUce, to see that sobriety, 
order and cleanliness are maintained. It is an important 
duty of the poUce to guard against fire, and to see that 
hghts are extinguished. 

Aides-de-camp' should belong to the general staff of 
the army, and never be under the rank of captain, 
they should all be holders of 1st class certificates and 
as soon as they are appointed, their names should 
be inserted in the " general staff," and removed from 
the regimental roster they have quitted, in the same 
manner as removing from one regiment to another, their 
regimental place being immediately filled up by promo- 
tion of the next in rank. By this means, that great in- 
justice which now prevails of permitting an officer to go 
on the staff of a general as an aide-de-camp, leaving all 
his regimental duties to be performed by his brother 
officers, will be abolished. No officer should be permit- 
ted to take any aide-de-camp's or other staff appoint- 
ment, until he has attained in his regiment or elsewhere 
the rank of captain, and be in possession of a staff or 
1st class certificate. These officers have most important 
functions in the field, and no subaltern's experience can 
be sufficient for their proper performance. Recently it 
has been stated that many lives were sacrificed partly 
owing to the language used by an aide-de-camp sent 
with an order to a general of cavalry. Without vouch- 
ing for the truth of that statement, it clearly proves that 
aides-de-camp have too important duties to fulfil, to be 
safely entrusted to sub^tern officers. On removsyi to the 
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staff, the officer snould be entitled to higher pay, in or- 
der that these appointments may be objects of advantage 
and eagerly sought after. He has the opportunity of 
being appointed to all other staff appointments, and his 
promotion proceeds on the staff the same as it would 
have done, had he gone to any other regiment. Military 
members of ParUamentare not wholly under the control 
of military authorities, and the absurdity is even greater 
than its injustice, to retain members of Parhament in 
the employed army. Every officer so placed should have 
his vacancy (for such it is) filled up ; he has withdrawn 
himseK from the army by becoming a member of Par- 
liament. Instances are plentiful where members of Par- 
hament and aides-de-camp have for fifteen or twenty 
years thrown all their regimental duties upon the other 
officers of their rank in their regiments. No army in- 
justice is productive of greater ill-feeling than these two. 
A regiment should consist of as many officers only as there 
is duty for, and as soon as any one, of whatever rank, 
leaves his regiment for another office , his regimental 
rank is thereby vacated, and should be filled up ; if not, 
the other officers are unjustly taxed, by having his duty 
to do besides their own. The system of appointing offi- 
cers of regiments to staff appointments is open to no ob- 
jection, if they hold 1st class certificates, which of itseK 
proves" their mental and educational fitness, but the 
places which they leave vacant in their regiment should 
be filled up, and their future advancement go forward 
on the ^^ general staffs " to which their names in the^ 
rank they hold should be added, and erased from the re- 
giment they have quitted. 

A Commander-in-Chief of an army in the field should 
not be obhged to refer homo to England, before he can 
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promote ^ officer to a vacancy. TfKe delai^ s6 6£ca- 
sicmed is injurious to the b6st iMerests of tli'e ^&tnce. 
Bravery rewarded on the spot, whilst the particular ac- 
tion is fresh in men's minds, has tenfold the 6ffebt' in 
promoting zeal in others, and stimulates theni fo eit- 
deavour to imitate the conduct which has so speedily 
met its reward. Certainly, all promotion helow th6 rank 
of Lieut.-col. may justly be left to the CofnTtiander-ih- 
Ghief in the field, and with very great advantage to 
the service. He then communicates ftiei vacsmcy to 
head-qiiarters in England, togethei* with the na;ili6' of the 
officer on whom he has bestowed it, alid requesting that 
it may be confirmed. The happiest resolts would im- 
mediately follow the adoption of that system, fee t4- 
gimerits and regiiiiental officers on whom the brunt of a 
6amp2lign or of a battle falls, can be, alid genei*aily are, 
passed over with neglect imder the present syiatem. The 
parties who are disiajpointed and injured by it caH only 
Blame those Who do them the wrong, atid they are a 
thousand miles away. Would not a' Comrh'ander-in- 
Chief in the field think twice before he put ah idle and 
undeserving lad of the staff over the head of a senior, 
who had just displayed the utmost bravery stud ability in 
action. The Commander-in-Chief would see and feel at 
once, that he could not do such a wrong in the face of 
his army, but such thhigs are done now. It is also just 
tb the Commander-in-Chief, whose position requires all 
the support that authority can give to it. At- present he 
can only punish, not reward. The two should go toge^ 
ther, otherwise his just authority is but half sustained. 
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2nd, 6t adjutant GENERAL'S DEPAETMENT. 



Aijiitaitd General, ) And as mcmy other Assistant 

i St Assistant Adjutant General. ' Adj-^Gen. as may he necessary. 



All the establishments and their branches, for the 
examination and entry into the service of officers and 
men, their promotion, removal, and discharge, are 
under this department. The ballotting for soldiers for 
the ''reserve army^'' their training, removal to the ac- 
tive and colonial armies^ and discharge after six years 
total reserve and active service, is under this depart- 
ment. The hoards of three officers each, for the exa- 
nmiation of applicants for military commissions, are 
appointed by this department, and one appointed to 
attend twice a year, in January and in July, in every 
cbunty town in the United Kingdom, to examine all 
nodlitary candidates. Such as pass are directed to attend 
at Sandhurst a second examination a month later on the 
1st of February or 1st August, in order to appoint them 
to that branch of military study for which they show 
most aptitude. Those who show talent of the highest 
order are sent to Woolwich, or a higher branch of Sand- 
hurst, to be trained for the general staff ol the army, the 
engineers^ and the artillery^ and the remainder are sta- 
tioned at Sandhurst, some to be trained for heavy and 
light cavalry ( a reference being always had to natural 
size and formation of candidates, and within proper 
limits a choice left to natural bias, and inclination), and 
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some for chasseurs, rifles, and infantry of the line, 
All these establishments, the professors, governors, 
examiners, and every other thing respecting them, are 
ordered and conducted by this department, and the 
enlargement of these estabhshments, to suit the re- 
quirements of the three armies, should be commenced. 
This department also grants diplomas to professors and 
school-masters in counties, who may be desirous of 
forming their schools and educational course on the 
military model, with a view to fitting their pupils as 
applicants for examination at the provincialboards. Due 
inquiry should be made before granting these diplomas. 
All letters and communications which do not properly 
come imder the head of any other department are re- 
ferred to this the Adjutant General's. The roster of 
foreign service is kept in this department, and it is re- 
sponsible that every officer has his fair turn of about five 
years service abroad, exclusive of the time occupied in 
the journey out and home. Thus a body of young 
officers will be continually flowing into the mihtary sys- 
tem. From the military colleges to the ^^ reserve'' for 
one year ; to the " active'' army for five years ; to the 
^'colonial" army for five years; and then again return 
and are eligible for all the higher ranks from captain 
inclusive of the ^^ reserve'' and '•^active" armies, hav- 
ing had every possible oppt^rtunity of acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the whole art of war. In the 
sameamoimtof time (eleven years), under the present 
system, an officer would as the rule be either all the 
time at home, and learn next to nothing, or he would 
be abroad, and his talents and experience be quite una- 
vailable for the general wants of the army, and only re- 
turn at last with a worn-out constitution, and idle, per- 
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haps dissipated habits, engendered by a long period of 
foreign service. By the system herein proposed, the 
British army will obtain all the advantages wMch expe- 
rience in every clime can afford, vnthout any of the dis- 
advantages, vv^hilst equal justice wiU reign over all. At 
present it gets all the evils and none of the good of its 
foreign experience. No nation in Europe has greater 
facilities for acquiring experience in war than Great Bri- 
tain, for it is seldom a year at a time at peace. Yet, 
whenever war in Europe breaks forth, we have always 
the same lamentable tale to tell, that we have soldiers 
who can fight, but no officers to conduct warUke opera- 
tions. It was so with many of our generals, who were 
found incapable, at the beginning of the Peninsular war, 
and at the end of half a century we find it still the same. 
Our experienced officers are always out of reach. They 
are never at hand when wanted by the State. That is 
not their fault, but the system, which makes an officer's 
foreign service " transportation for life.'' They would 
be glad enough to bring their miUtary experience to aid 
their country ; but their country will not have their aid. 
It is evident that this wretched system must be changed, 
and that officers who for five years have been learning 
their profession where alone it can be learnt, shall then 
bring their experience home, that their country may de- 
rive some advantage from it. The colonies themselves 
will also reap the full advantage of having a change gra- 
dually taking place of active, and zealous young men, to. 
replace those who, if they staid longer, would soon be- 
come, from the effect of climate, etc., imnerved, and, 
consequently, less zealous and active in military duties. 
The officers themselves will no less derive advantage 
from the change of system herein suggested. They will 



ifait a cU&al^ Hof *!iicli nature has iiBt ?Ofte§fl tHsM, 
generally before it has produced those organic changes 
in tiieir constitiition to whicli long service in India and 
other places invariablj' leads, and before it has produced 
those slQl more fatal Changes in their lives and habits, I 
to which the present transportation ayst^m too often J 
tends. Thus officers, colonies, and tlie nation, will all | 
be benefitted, and justice to all become the rule, instead j 
of the rfire exception. 

The officer who represents this department in the 
field seesthatevery regiment, ifasiegehe contemplated, 
he divided or told off by its colonel into five rehefs 
of equal portions. The first goes on duty in trenches, 
earthworks, piijuets, guards, etc. , in which, If the wea- j 
thet be good, it remains t\venty-four hours, or if bad, is I 
divided into halves, each lialf taking the duty Iwelv^ ) 
Hours. The second relief is that coming offthose duties. 
The third relief is employed in transporting tn and frodi 1 
the tegiraent its food, fuel, forage, ammunition, stores, and j 
every other thing it reijuires. The fourth relief is em- 
ployed in conking and clearing up the ground round lh6 
regimental teUts and other fatigue duties. The fifth relief 
is at rest, and preparing its arms, mending its clothes, 
etc., for the guai'd and trencli duties, etc., tlie following 
day. No doubt it is possible to make soldier's labour ■ ■ 
harder than tJie above, and if the duty he a summer ] 
camp and of short dm-alion, more may be tried; but for 
a continuance, or in bad weather, more severe labour will 
iii tbe end be found to produce less results, by reducing 
the strength of the soldiers employed, bringing on 
sickness, etc. 

Further allusion to this department will occasionally 
IH found iu other portions of this work. 
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Sri. or m^pfj^dii d^fiSfiil^ MfsMikiM?^ 



Inspector General. 

Assistant Inspector Getierai (fls many as rifuiiite). 

Veterinary General, 



^ftrrrrft ntrAM-fr 



Tibe exafiiinattion: of ai cskmSiem t^ thef cmsiniMimi 
of vefterinaiey, aftd atsasffcaiit f ^enii^^y Setfg^flS,* isr ecrtf^ 
auctefl i)f this depistttEQteiit. They ate first cariftQlr 
exanrined &f th€^f efe'rMary-geBteral, WRd h^crfcofore tas 
Bfeeri calfed tlm * ^ prifidi]()ral tfeferiUfitfy Sur^i^dii. " He res 
conmieMs to his clifef siafeh cftSf 8te csto ^ief ptbcrf of 
" ^fw^^i" f6r &e dppoiiWiriefit ih a afedicctt fttid sritgleaS 
pt)te of tie*v^. His' eiaffiinaitioli dKotftd be tlio*diigh smd 
coiiiptete, dire'ctiri^' the eatofiidate to atlferiS hlW or ahdted 
^ the veterina;ry hospital' id peffoim ih Ki§ br its f rdsencd 
surgical operations on the fitlng hbtse^ etc. Stich cadB- 
didates' d^ fie in^tf gradit ^ ceiftifleatef td of ' '/lfiiii»*/' mtt^t 
ie further etatodrted at Sstodhursrt or Woolwich td bbtJtiii 
Ae n6icessai^ ceffiff^atfe of ^eraJ ^licflliioh ftttd dttan- 
fixentsiitf fit thetif for the pdsition of mi officer. It iS billf^ 
Dirheri so proviiJed thstt they cM bfe recdmititiiiasa By th6 
fiead of tliis depaftment id tM apt>oihtnienfc dl as^i^fcaiit 
veterinary surgeon to i regnnelirt;. 

This dlepsLrtmeht has bfher assistants, one bf Whofe 
he places over each ot the separate hfancii^s df it ; arid 
ttere should E& always one present ill iii^ ptacij; 3c^ 
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horses of the army, and all the horse appoinlmenta, the 
whole of the saddlery and harness and horse fittings 
and furniture of every kind, and whether of artillery 
or of cavalry. But it has nothing to do with any wheel 
or gun carriages or that which is affixed to them, aU such 
things helong to the ordnance department, and to the 
waggon ti'ain department. Under the orders of this 
department every horse in the army is bought, trained, 
di'afted to regiments, fed, physicked, shod, cast, sold and 
replaced. Under its orders, every article of saddlery, 
hriddlery, and hamessry, is eithermade, or purchased, 
kept in repair, cast, sold, and renewed. It inquires into 
the causes of sore backs, and other avoidable accidents 
and diseases amongst horses, and invites suggestions for 
their removal from regimental veterinary surgeons. It 
acquaints itself by instituting a thorough iuvestigaliott 
how it is that one regiment of cavalry can never marcli' 
a week without having a third of their horses with sore 
backs, and that another regiment can march a month 
without having any. It calls for returns from the ve-, 
terary surgeons after every march, of the number ol 
horses which were each, day led instead of ridden, stating, 
the causes with their suggestions for their removal. It, 
also inquires into the causes wliy one regiment or one 
part of an army should lose its horses, by death, or. 
falling ofl' in condition so as] to be nearly dismounted,, 
whilst another part of the same army lias their horses 
plump, sleek, in good health, and weU shod. If tlie 
fault be found to be in the breed of horse, that he 
is too tender for real ser\;ice, and more fit for show 
than use, more fit for warm stables tlian field cam- 
g^aigmig, or' if it be the fault of our regimental stable 
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system, or in the make and fitting of the saddlery, this 
department has the entire remedy for the evU, and it 
is its duty to apply it. By obtaining the authority of 
the department No. 1 it can procure its horses straight 
from Normandy in any niunbers, or from other coun- 
tries. It can alter and improve the whole of the 
saddlery of the army, and change any portion of the 
regimental stable management. Thus, inefficiency no 
sooner shows itself in any manner, or in any part of the 
cavalry service, than the cause can be ascertained, and 
the remedy applied, without having any interested par- 
ties or conflicting authorities to contend against. This 
department also aids in providing stores of forage where 
required, and on service acts in conjunction with the 
commissariat in obtaining suppUes of com, hay and 
straw, sufficient for the horses. It looks to the construc- 
tion of sheds, stores, etc., for the safety of these 
supplies, and obtains assistance when necessary from 
the quarter-master general's and engineer general's 
departments. Its stock of saddlery on hand should be 
not less than two years consumption of the articles, 
and have the means ready for any sudden augmenta- 
tion of the cavalry arm of the service. When in the 
field, the officer who represents this department takes 
the necessary steps to keep up the supply of horses to 
the cavalry and artillery, and informs himself before- 
hand where they can be best obtained. If the army be 
out of the United Kingdom, it will probably be much 
easier to obtain the necessary supply of horses for filling 
up vacancies in the cavalry and artillery, in countries 
adjoining the seat of war. These facts he must acquaint 
himseH with, beforehand, and the means that will be 
necessary for conveying them to the army and their 



mwnteaaiicaoB tiifl jouroey. i'mvisioB foj.' ^l v/i^s^ 

he must make in timR, so that ke may at a|i tjiUjBB ii.ee|t 
the cavalry and artillery wnU supplied wilh liotspe, and 
th3 vacancies by death aud disease filled up. He hag 
full authority himself to hii'e transports oc pther mean^ 
for conveying these purchased horses to tlie army, an4 
he is not to depoad too much on any other departmenj 
All that he requires is an order from the clijef of tlie 
or the Comroander-inTChief, to keep the cavalry ^md arl 
lery hoi'sea up to any given numher ; tho rest remaii^ 
with him. And whether the deficiencies Xi-om deaths, 
etc., be of 10 or 20,000, he must ijnd that number some- 
where, and have them in good condition if possible ^-ith 
tfee army when tliey are wanted. All that is essentially 
requisite to accomplish this, he has Ihf* power to order 
and arrange. The officer who represents this departpient 
in the field has also the supervisign of all regimental 
field forges for shoeing horses, sees that the farriers of 
ragimeuts keep up a sulficient quautity of iron i 
for horses'shoes, orders a parade of all £uTiGF majors, )^^ 
ghow him their stocks on hand, and supplies any de%' 
ciency required. Also obtains authority from the chief 
of the staff for a parade of all cavah'y hnreea, to inspect 
their condition, the ghoes they have on, and the sparj^ 
shoes in the ridera' possession; sees that there axe su^- 
cieut preparations made for all emergencies, and th^t 
oth.er men can shoe horses besides the farriers , and jf 
not, suspends, censures, or reports the neglect on tjj^ 
part of the veterinaiy sux'geons, These parades and ii^ 
spections he should order withojjt previous notice to r&. 
giments, and simultaneously for the whole cavaJiy amj 
artillery, tliat one farrier niajor may not borrow fronj 
anoOiei, mi so ll^ftt th^ object sf ^iflSPectiQn, w^)^ 






is, to ensure a full and complete supply of shoes in use^ 

spara fihQ^ i^ tb^ p^^si^sMw ftf thp M^^, ^4 1^ full 
supply of iron and nails in store for the inaking of other 
shoes, this necessary quantity of iron and naUs for the 
whole of the horses of officers, artillery, cavalry, bag- 
gage , amhulance , waggon and tr^gp^t If ?4S^i ^® ^^ 
responsible for supplying to },he ^«iy.. IJp i^ tq form 
depots and stores of these materials, and keep those 
stores always in a state of complete efficiency, as well of 
iron and nails as of forges, bellows, and every other 
article wWoh ig jieqessary for kqepiiig the v^hol^ qf hoyses 
well 3hod. In arranging foy all 1;hese necessary tjiing^, 
be x^^Y obtain thQ assi^tajice; of apy or all of the pthep 
^opartijieiits, but he alone is regpousible. Jf he hav^ 
applied to them fpy the pepdfiil g^di ?m4 cannot gpt it^ 
Ju§ duty is to appeal in time to tlje " chief of \h^ ^tQff^ " 
b§fQi^ the army ^u|fer3 ffopqi il;^ ppgl§pt 
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4th, or ORDNANCE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 



Ordnance General. 

Assistants do, {as many as found necessary). 



Presided over by the Ordnance General and his as- 
sistants, one of whom he attaches to each branch of this 
department, one to the Great Gun branch, including 
horse and foot artillery, siege and mortar batteries, the 
limbers and carriages for each, and the anm[iimition and 
ammunition waggons for each, to another he gives the 
small arms branch, including rifles, barbines, revolvers, 
pistols, pouches and belts, and to another the sword 
branch, including bayonets, lances, sword and lance 
slings, sabre tashes, etc. The ammxmition for each 
weapon and its package and transport, is never sepa- 
rated from the branch of the department to which the 
weapon belongs, the complete weapon with its carriage, 
fitting and ammunition is considered one. One of the 
assistants should attend daily in this department during 
office hours. This department is entrusted v^th the 
duty of keeping the army, all the forts and garrisons and 
land batteries of the United Kingdom constantly suppUed 
with the most improved weapons of modem warfare, 
and with the most destructive kind of ammunition and 
projectiles. This department should receive reportsfrom 
other countries, and keep its eye upon what is going on 
in them as to improvements in weapons of warfare, and 
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other matters of that kind. The arming of a dozen men 
in each regiment with the '' Minii improved rifle y " not 
that in common use, but that which captain ]!ifinie has 
recently invented to fire twelve or more times in a mi- 
nute, would produce good results. A revolving rifle of 
some kind is very necessary for all storming parties, who 
seldom have time to reload after a first discharge, and a 
long revolving pistol is better for cavalry than a carbine. 
It is also quite indispensable to every officer of infantry, 
and has already saved many officers' Uves. Experi- 
mentors should never be discouraged by this department, 
but simply informed that the expense of proving their 
inventions to be serviceable must be entirely borne by 
themselves, and if adopted, they will have for a given 
period the privilege of supplying the weapon, to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

When the country is at war, the officer who re- 
presents this department in the field has the duty 
entrusted to him of keeping the army constantly 
well supplied with every kind of weapon and ammimi- 
tion. He must provide in time for every casualty that 
may arise. If a siege be contemplated, he must consult 
with the officer who represents the engineer department 
as to the number of batteries and the description of siege 
train required. The numbers, the proportion of mortars 
to guns, and every other necessary particular he ascer- 
tains, and immediately takes the necessary ateps for pro- 
viding them in sufficient time, and with a constant sup- 
ply of atnmunition to each. Before their arrival, if he 
has to send for them, he prepares the necessary means 
for landing and securing them. Heavy cranes, landing 
stages, parks, roads, magazines secure against fire, all 
these will have to be prepared before the arrival of the 

3 
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heavy guns and mortars, so that no delay may take place 
in getting item up into position as ^t as they arriye. 
If labourers be wanted for any portion of these preparar 
lions, besides what the army can afford, he is also to 
get them ; if horses, he is to get them, and if not found 
on the spot, he goes or sends elsewhere for them. All 
the order that he wants, is to have so many guns, mor- 
tars, and ammunition ready there, by a certain day ; the 
rest remains with him. And as the army cannot spare 
probably all the labour necessary, he is to hire, press or 
^ize the labourers and horses of the nearest towns or 
country he can find them in, never paying (hem less 
than the fair daily wages of the country , imless re- 
prisals have been ordered by the Gommander-in-Ghief . 
Under this department also are placed all founderies and 
factories for making every kind of arms, ordnance, the^r 
Um))ers, carriages, and ammunition, the parks, armo- 
ries, stores and magazines, and every officer and man 
employed in them, at home or abroad, and it makes all 
contracts for buying arms, and sees to their execution. 
This department is formed on the same model as 
every other mihtary department, and governed by 
Its general and as many assistants generals as may be 
found requisite ; all other distinctions are removed. It 
is in the same buildi^g, under the Commander-in-Ghief 
and his assistants, like all others. It has no need of de- 
puties, secretaries, majors of brigade, aides-de-qamp , 
which they have not. Officers of engineers, inspectors 
of fortifications, etc., are not belonging to this depart- 
ment. The grades of rank of the '* ordnance, " " engir 
neers," '' medical," " regimental," ^* Staff," etc., should 
all follow one uniform principle and model. To begin iu 
one as a cornet or ensign, and proceed on to the next 
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step a^eut. ; and begin in another^ as a 2d Metit., toid 
proceed on to a 1st lieut -, to have 2d li€fD*.-€oioiiels in 
«ome regiments, and not in others ; majors in some, and 
not in others ; 2d captains and 2d lietrtenants in «ome, 
and not in others ; colonels connnandairt in some, and 
not in others, all leads to a jimible of ranks that when 
officers meet of these different corps, there is no telling 
who is the superior. All ranks in the " ordnance," and 
*' engineers" should be named like the rest of the army. 
The *' medical" also to have equivalent regimental rank 
attached to their medical one, which will indicate their 
true position, and the new corps of General Staff to be 
modelled after the same rule. Deputy is a name much 
misused ; in future, it should denote the officer deputed 
to act at a distance from head quarters. Those present 
with the chief of this department to be invariably styled 
assistants, and may be distinguished as 1st, 2d, and 3d 
assistants, etc. A man who is always present cannot 
be a deputy. A man sent to act at a distance is a de- 
puty of the chief, and his assistants are deputy as 
asistants. All officers appointed to the ordnance 
whether a first appointment, an exchange or a removax, 
must be holders of 1st or 2d class certificates from Sand- 
hurst college, or from other educational^estabUshments, 
appointed to grant certificates. 

As the heaviest articles of an army belong to this de- 
partment, the states of the roads, bridges, etc., in the 
field concern it more than any other. It is its constant 
duty therefore to keep its attention directed to them. 
If the officer who represents this department in the field 
has reason to expect the roads will become out of repaii 
and impede or prevent the movement of his heavy gims, 
etc. , he should at once apply to the Engineer Department, 
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whose duty it is to see to, and direct the constnic- 
tion and repair of all roads, bridges, etc. Should the 
application remain unattended to, the officer of this de- 
partment should then report to the " Chief of the Staffs" 
before any inconvenience can result from the neglect. 
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5th, or ENGINEER GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 



Engineer General. 

Assistant Engineer Generals {as many as found requisite). 



The above are the only divisions of rank this depart- 
ment requires, it is modelled after all the others. The 
separate branches of the department are presided over 
by an assistant engineer general, and there are as many 
of them as experience may show to be necessary. One 
is always to be in attendance during office hours. In- 
pector is an unnecessary title ; all inspect their own 
branches. Under this department is placed the whole 
of the fortifications, batteries, etc., of the United King- 
dom. Wherever there is a piece of ordnance moimted for 
use, it must stand on some kind Of prepared platform, 
and that platform, parapet, wall or embrazure is imder 
this department. Its construction, and its constant re- 
pair, and alteration when necessary, are to be directed, 
superintended, and, when necessary, executed by this de- 
partment, and its subordinates, the ^'sappers andminerSy* 
who are the carpenters, masons, and navvies of the army. 
The drawing out of plans for the construction of every 
kind of field camp, trench, earthwork, magazine, stores, 
road, bridge, and of gabions, facines, and every kind of 
machine, tool, and implement, used in their construction ; 
of every temporary or permanent barrack, garrison, 
stable, riding house, forge, etc. , is the business of this 
department. So also are landing jetties , piers, and 
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wharfs, storing sheds, fire-proof buildings, large cranes 
or other contrivances for lifting and mounting, landing 
and transporting Heavy mortars, guns, etc. Every 
kind of implement and tool required for the construc- 
tion or repair of any of the above, is provided by this 
department. It obtains by contracts, or otherwise from 
its own manufactories, a good and sufficient supply of 
every thing required in this department, and keeps them 
in its own stores for issueing out as may be requisite ; 
hfemng afeo' afa.' ey6 to thie biBst means o£ obtaining an 
atoundant siilpply in case^ of a sudden emergency. The^ 
ipiBlity bf aiU^ kinds of implement bought should be very 
aererely tested; sp&des or pickaxes whose edges and 
paints. bend up at the least frost, or hard ground, hand- 
Mis, and veood-axes that can't be used to fell a tree with- 
out breaking, are worse than useless- to aa army. This 
diepartmexlt should also be weUrinstructed in the making 
ef tram and railways, both permanent and of a tempo- 
rary nature, such as may be executed from the ordinary 
materials of an enemy's country. And it should above 
all things keep up with tib.e civil engineering experience 
ot ttie day. T?o have nd' foresight in maMng the neces- 
sary roads' to a camp, imtil it is^all but impossible from 
the holes and pitfalls worn in it, or to be obliged to 
have recourse to private engineers to lay out and con- 
struct a* tram or railway, evinces the melancholy fact, 
that the department of the military engineers has stood 
stiU, and left the civil engineers of the day pass im- 
mensely ahead of it. This lost ground should now be 
broiaghtup, and the head of this department shoidd at 
once set about it, and take measures to prevent its again 
fallihg behind. The various ways of economizing labour 
which daily experience brings forth, in large engineer- 
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log tj^^rationiK, ^3ixmld be seized bold of by l&ib ite]^tit^ 
ment ; aAd as during peace tio great opportuidty te 
afforded it for large operations, it should defeicli some <rf 
its department to observe the lai^e engineering W61pI;$& 
going on in different parts of this and other coU3itriie«8. 
The latest improvements or inventions in pontooft, 
bridges, or in any other branch of this department, should 
always be ascertained, proved, and adopted or rejected 
wdth as Uttle loss of time as possible. The " sappers and 
miners" shoidd be increased up to the necessities of the 
army, and regimented, if necessary. In various forts, 
and garrisons in the kingdom a general store of engi- 
neers' tools, implements , etc. , should be estabhshed, 
and under the charge of this department, to be issued 
out, from time to time, to barrack masters, and others, 
for the use of the army. The officer who represents 
this department in the field is called Deputy Engineer Ge- 
neral, and his junior Deputy Assistant Engineer Generaly 
imless the chief head of the department himself takes 
the field. This department, like all the others, is imder 
the 1st, and reports and is responsible to the " Chief of 
of the Staff. " Officers appointed to the engineers at any 
time, whether a first appointment, removal or exchange, 
must be holders of 1st or 2d class certificates from Sand- 
hurst college, the same as the officers of artillery. 

The different grades of rank in the engineers to be 
named after the rest of the army, and such names as 
inspectors, etc., discontinued. 

This department should not attempt to place any of 
its duties on to the Quarter-Master General, whose duty 
it is simply to select the site of a road, the ground of 
an encapment, the size and position of stores, etc. , for 
the army. The officer of this department should then 
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draw out the plan of the camp, the road, etc., and hav- 
ing conferred with the Quarter-Master General upon the 
plans, should precede to their execution, with his " sap- 
pers and miners^*' and obtain fatigues and working par- 
ties from the Adjutant General's Department, and hire, 
press, or seize the labourers of the country if necessary. 
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6th, or QUARTER-MASTER GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 



Assistants do (as many as found neceBsary.) 



Presided over by the Quarter-Master General and hi^ 
assistants, one of whom should he daily in attendance 
at office hours. Under this department, the move- 
ment from one place to another of every officer, every 
man, and every horse, and their haggage, is conducted. 
It selects the stations for summer and winter camps, ar- 
ranges the places for daily halts on the lines of march, 
fixes the place and date of embarkation. It directs the 
conveyance and means of transport, for the whole force to 
be moved from one place to another, as well as for their 
baggage, by demanding as much aid as can be given from 
the Transport and Waggon Train Department, and after- 
wards by hiring and buying, or by pressing and seizing, 
whatever further means of transport is required. When 
the route is partly on land, and partly by sea, it is the 
Transport Department that should conduct it, and the 
hiring of transport vessels ; the entire route through- 
out its whole length to be "under one department. 
There can be then, no shifting of responsibihty, and all 
neglects can at once be detected and placed upon the 
proper department which is guilty of it. " The Admi- 
ralty^ " in all the necessary arrangements for finding 
ships and hiring transports, etc. , should be only the assis- 
tants of the Quarter-Master General's Department, which 
has the entire arrangement, and direction, and the Tran- 
sport Department the entire execution of the moving of 
every man and every article of the army. It is this depart- 
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meaotwM^ j^eyides^befeTehaadlor th& disembarkaticm 
of the troops and their baggage, their reception on shore, 
and their subsequent route to their place of final des- 
tination. This department, wheii o'ii ^ertice, tlas the 
ordering of the constnictten oi rciads, the btttldiiig of 
jetties or landing piers, and building of bridges, and all 
engineers and others required in these constructidns are 
under the orders for the time being of this department, 
and generally every thing which ccmcerns the facili- 
tating or retarding the movement of troops and their 
baggage and stores. But the movement of food, fuel, 
forage, etc., is thoduty of the commissariat. Until tiie 
formation of a complete transport department for the 
army has been effected, the quarter-master general's de- 
partment mu&t continue to superintend much of the 
transport service. But afterwards, all departments will 
have their own duties , and each of them will have 
abundant employment to attend to its own. Thus when 
the medical department has medicines, etc., to be sent 
to the sick ; the ordnance, guns, arms, or ammunition ; 
the equipment, general clothing or necessaries ; the 
commissariat, food, fuel, forage ; they one and all apply 
to the transport department, which is the general 
carrier for the whole of the others, in peace and in war. 
That department makes all the arrangements for the en- 
tire conveyance throughout, as well by sea as land. 11 it 
requires assistance it gets it, if it wants the "Admiralty" 
to contract, to inspect, to fit up, to victual ships, etc., it 
applies to it for that assistance, but the whole transport 
journey is in the transport department from beginning 
to end. The quarter-master general , in hke manner, 
apphes to the transport department to provide the means 
of conveyance for troops, their baggage, etc. The camps 
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in which the troops assemble each year in England are 
selected aad the ground pointed out for each part of. the 
army by ttis department, and it orders all marciefe, and 
arranges all routes of troops going to or coming from the 
said camp. And during their continuance it is this de- 
partment which arranges every (Change of slatiotr or 
quarters to be isoade in iit. Ih the field, I3ie sMnie duties 
fall to this department. It arranges the march and or- 
der of departure of everf regiment from one place or 
station to another, it ascertains beforehand what accom- 
modation will be met with on the i^orrte, fed flso at the 
place of final destination, and taKes the niea^yBfes^' tieee^ 
sary to prevent confusion on arrival of the troops, at the 
final or any intermediate station, by placing guides to 
direct each part of the army to the ground, or position, 
or the villages, or the parts of villages which each is to 
occupy^ These arrangements being most important ^ he 
should take every means to ascertain and complete them 
beforehand, that troops who come in jaded after aweaary 
march, may nol be kept for hours standing perhaps in 
the rain, because this department has left no one to di- 
rect them where their quarters are fixed. It not unfre- 
quently happens, from a badly arranged Quarter-Master 
General's Department, that whole regiments, and even 
divisions of the army, have been misdirected to wrong 
quarters,and after the tired men have stripped themselves, 
they have had again to dress and form in marching or- 
der, and to retrace their steps perhaps many miles in bad 
weather. These mistakes are avoidable, if the Quarter- 
Master General knows his duty, and takes care to have 
his arrangements made in advance, and at proper places 
on the route stations his guides to direct the troops to 
their right quarters. 
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7th , or COMMISSARY GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 



Commissary General. 

Assistant do (as many as may he found requisite). 



Deputies are those deputed to act at a distance, and 
their assistants are deputy assistants. 

Presided over by the " Commissary General " and his 
assistants, one of whom should be daily present at office 
hours. Under this department is placed the entire pro- 
visioning of the troops, and the supply of Ught, fuel, and 
forage. In the supply of forage, that is food and bedding 
for the horses, he is assisted by the department of the 
" Inspector General", No. 3, but only as his aids and as- 
sistants ; they are under his orders for the time being, 
but he is responsible for the whole supply of "provi- 
sions, " " forage, " " fuel," and " hghts " of the army. 
This department in the field is to obtain all transport 
and means of conveyance that may be necessary for the 
keeping up a constant supply of the four things with 
which it is charged. For this purpose, it demands all the 
means of transport which can be spared, by the Waggon 
and Transport Train department, and hires, purchases , 
or seizes the remainder. It informs itself beforehand of 
the probable quantity of each of the four things it has 
charge of which will be required, where they can be 
best obtained, and how they can be best transported to 
the place required ; if mules, packhorses, waggons, etc., 
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be wanted, he must get them, somehow, and some • 
where ; if landing jetties, piers, bridges or roads require 
making, he must apply to the Engineer General and 
Quarter-Master General's department, to get them made, 
in sufficient time to avoid delay or suffering on the part 
of the army. Sheds and stores also for the stowage of 
food, fuel, lights, and forage he is responsible for, as 
well as for tarpaulins, sails, sacks, and all things neces- 
sary for providing, preserving, storing, and issuing out to 
the troops the four things already mentioned. Should 
this department be unable itself to construct any of the 
above, it should apply to the Engineer and the Quarter- 
Master General's departments, and this should be done 
in sufficient time to enable the things to be executed, 
and also to enable him, in case of neglect, to seek the 
authority of the Chief of the Staff or Conmiander-in-Chief. 
This department is responsible for sending off in suffi- 
cient time to all separate portions of the army, mem- 
bers of its force to superintend the commissariat. Thus 
to the medical department, at the head quarters of the 
army, it attaches a certain number of commissariat 
staff, to keep it constantly well-suppUed with all the 
provisions and comforts necessary for the sick; and 
in the event of large hospital or convalescent establish- 
ment being formed, il confers with the medical staff 
in charge of it, and despatches a deputy assistant 
commissary general with a regular staff to provide for 
the purchase and constant supply of every article of 
food, fuel, lights, and comforts required by the sick and 
convalescent. ^' Purveyors*' fov the sick are altogether 
useless and unnecessary, it is the express duty of the com- 
missariat department to provide every part of the army, 
sick and well, with provisions, fuel and light, etc. This 
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it can do mudi b^ter, being constantly accustomed 
to those duties, than any pfctrveyors whatever. It is an 
important dvHj of this department to order all nnder it, 
who may at any time have to enter into contracts, or to 
make purchases for the supply of any thing to the army, 
to ascertain by the strictest inquiry the average price of 
the artide in the neighbourhood ; and they should ex- 
tend their inquiries to many indifferent and disinterested 
persons, in large contracts abroad, the impositions juid 
frauds committed for want of due inquiry are enormous, 
and entail a heavy additional expense on the pubUc. 
Three and four times the market price of articles re- 
quired by the army at present in the East have been paid 
by purveyors and others in the British army. Neglects 
and omissions first take place, for want of organizatioB, 
then sufferings and complaints, upon whidi some one 
is set to work to stop them all in a hurry ; fraudulent 
contractors see his haste, and dilemmas, and profit by 
Ms hasty dedsions. As a rule, the *' payment'' of all of 
the foreign supplies to the samy is the duty of the fi- 
nancial officers of each department, and not of the<3om- 
«iissaries, who should keep themselves and Iheir as- 
sistants always on the alert to obtain an uninterrupted 
fifupply. But cases will occur whore the commissary 
cannot be accompanied by the finance c^cer of the de- 
partment, in his search for supi>lies ; in which case he 
arranges with the finance officers as to the manner of 
payment. In all cases, the commissaries keep their own 
accounts of the quantities, and erf the prices agreed to 
for each, separate from the finance officer's accounts, Mid 
each party sends Ms account to the head of his own de- 
partment, where they are compared, and checked, each 
account being a check upon the other. The head qoar- 
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tersof this department in Loudon assists in providing 
supplies during war as well as in peace. The members 
which it detaches to the seat of war belong to this de- 
partment, and a great number of things supplied to an 
army in the field will in many cases be best obtained in 
England, the contracts and purchases for all which, be- 
long exclusively to this department. If therefore any 
thing goes wrong in these supplies, the blame falls justly 
upon this department, which is fully responsible for the 
whole. If green coffee berries be sent out, and there be 
no means for the soldier either to roast or grind 
them, there is no need to search about for a Culprit — he 
is known as soon as the error. But nothing of that dis- 
graceful kind can take place imder the organization here 
laid down. Such miserable mistakes and failures arise 
from, the want of systematic organization. There is no 
fear that a man accustomed to any duty will omit the 
very A, B, C of it. A tailor does not omit liis needles and 
thread, a butcher his knife, a mason his trowel, because 
each is so accustomed to the daily use of his instru- 
ments, that they become like liis foot or his hand, a 
part of him. So a commissary department systemati- 
cally organized, and answerable for the whole, with no 
divided responsibility whatever, always existing and in 
practice every year in supplying the camps, would in 
the same manner know every part of its duties, and 
would no more send out green coffee berries, than sit 
down to eat them. The summer and winter camps es- 
tabUshed for the training of young soldiers of the " re- 
serve'^ army are the schools ia which the officers of this 
department will find the means of learning their im- 
portant duties. Every thing at those camps should be 
conducted as it piust be on service in an enemy's 
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country. At those camps, the officer who represents 
this department should carefully avoid giving bakers' 
loaves, butchers* joints, etc., to the troops. By such 
means he destroys the utility of those camps. He should 
purchase droves of cattle and sheep, and the men be 
taught every necessary duty in converting them into 
food. Flour and even wheat should be issued to the 
men, that they may be taught how to make their own 
bread, ovens, etc. Fuel also and forage should be ob- 
tained by this department in the same manner as those 
articles are usually got by an army on service, and in 
all other respects the camps summer and winter should 
be provisioned and supplied as if the camps were in an 
enemy's country. 
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8th, or MEDICAL GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 



Medical General, 

Assistants do, (as many as may be found requisite). 



Presided over by the Medical Gen eral and his assistants, 
one of whom should be daily in attendance at office 
hours. This department has the whole conduct and con- 
trol of all that concerns the sick. It recommends, after 
caxeful examination, to all appointments, to all promo- 
tions, and to all removals of every ofBcer and every other 
person connected with the sick. It has the whole duty 
of providing accommodation for the sick, in temporary, 
field, or permanent hospitals, the fitting up and furnish- 
ing such hospitals with every requisite for the sick, and 
whatever aid it requires to enable it to execute this duty 
effectively from other departments, it is bound to require 
and demand in sufficient time to have it executed, and 
failing to obtain what is necessary , to report to No. 1 
department the neglect. During war, a corps of sick 
ambulance, to consist of mules or pack horses, and sick 
waggons, are attached to the medical department, and 
wholly placed under the charge of the medical officer 
who represents in the field this department. He has the 
entire control over them, and over every medical offi- 
cer. He recommends to rewards, promotions, and dis- 
missal all who are connected with the sick. He is respon- 
sible to the Chief of the StafT and Commander-in-Chief 
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for every man's performance of his duty to the sick, 
and that their sufferings ar^ pot augmented by i^eglect 
or privation. Under his orders are also placed besides 
the ambulance corps, the follov^ing, during war : a hos- 
pital conunissariat, from the commissary general's de- 
partment, under an officer ; hospitsf^ pplice, i^jder an 
officer from the provost-marshal, whose duty is to pre- 
serve order amongst the hospital attendants ; hospital 
apothecaries, to receive the surgeons' orders, and mix 
and administer medicines, etc. ; hospital nurses, male 
and female ; hospital orderhes, washermen s^nd porters, 
whose duty is to carry the sick, wash the sick, their 
clothes, bedding, wards, and utensils, and keep all in an^d 
about the hospitals in a perfect state of cleanliness. He 
has the authority over these and removes such as are 
incompetent. He has an officer of finance a^ttached to 
his department, with the necessary funds for paying 
every person belonging to or attached to it , who 
is provided with financial clerks to keep a correct 
pay list of all his disbursements, applying always in 
sufficient time to the officer who represents in the field 
the financial department (" the paymaster general"), 
for any augmentation of his funds which may be neces- 
sary. Attached to or belonging to the sick ambulance 
corps is a small '^ ambulance cuisine, " for the supply 
to the sick of warm water, warm broth , tea , coffee, 
gruel, etc. As the formation of temporary and 
pmmanent hospitals is necessary long tefore they 
Iffe actually needed, the officer who represents tliis ^e- 
partment in the field has the duty of making all the 
arrangements required for a coniplete hospital before- 
hand; he selects the site and the building, taking care 
that it be large enough ; he directs the building o( w^§h- 
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bouses, cpokicg houses, apd larders, lauudries, and 
drying houses, water closets, etc., the fitting up, and 
furnishing every ward, and room with bedsteads, bed- 
ding, utensils, and personal apparel for the sick, and 
when ^1 is done a thorough cleansing, purifying and 
whitewashing of the whole and of the ground around 
and about the building. He has his medical officers 
appointed and present, his nurses, apothecaries, porters, 
orderhes, washermen, pohce commissariat and financial 
staff all told off, and in perfect readiness for the arrival 
of the sick. No sick soldier should at any tiine, whether 
i» war or during peace, bring to the general hospital 
any article whatever of his kit, or arms or anununitioii, 
except the clothing he has on him. These, a@ soon as 
he is put to bed, are to be placed in a large canvass sack 
marked with his number and regiment. They should 
be washed mi cleaased by the hospital washermep, 
and wheji dry returned to the sack, and placed in the 
hospital store. During his stay in hospital he uses only 
the hospital clothing, which each bedstead is provided 
with. On his discharge from hospital he resumes the 
clothes he entered with, and if they have been destroyed 
by having to be cut off his body in consequence of his 
woimds or other causes, this department provides the 
necessary funds for buying others, and for his journey 
to his destination. An account of the disbursements 
which have been made appears in the hospital accounts, 
and i^ deducted from the soldier's pay or not, as may 
be determined. A hospital bed should consist at least 
of the following things, the duplicates kept on a shelf 
over the bed-head, and always clean and ready for 
use : — 
1 Irpn bedstead with canvass bottom, 
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2 Paliasses and 2 bolsters of canvass for straw (one 
being for washing) . 

3 pair of sheets, 3 blankets (grey), 1 rug. 
3 coarse towels. 

1 four bushel canvass sack, to hold the soldier's 
clothes. 

1 flannel night cap, 1 flannel long bed gown. 

2 flannel under shirts , or jackets, and 2 pair do. 
drawers. 

1 flannel trousers, 1 pair of list shoes. 

2 hnen shirts, 2 pair of woollen socks. 

1 metal chamber utensil, i water jug or can , and 
1 ewer. 

1 metal soup basin, 3 do. plates, and 1 do. drinking 
cup, 1 tin name-holder for bed-head. 

Other things may be useful, but the above are indis- 
pensable. When, therefore, a hospital for 5,000 beds is 
wanted, the officer of this department multiplies each 
article of the above Ust by that number, and then knows 
what steps to take to complete the fitting up of liis hos- 
pital. 

The ofiicer who represents this department in the 
field has the duty confided to him not only of curing 
disease, but of preventing it as far as possible. If there- 
fore he sees filth and putrefaction accumulating in or 
near the camp or hospital, or any contaminating* foul- 
ness, he should direct the attention of the camp poUce 
and the officer in charge of the locality in which the 
filth appears to it. The neighbourhood of the sutlers' 
quarters, the slaughter houses and sheds, the hospitals, 
and graveyards, are all quarters where filth is likely to 
abound, causing pestilence and sickness to spread 
through the camp. It is not the duty of the police to 
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clean the camp, but it is their duty to punish and repoi*t 
those who should clean it, and do not. If after this 
the nuisance continues, the medical department should 
make a formal representation and report to the ^^ Chief of 
the Staffs " pointing out the danger to the array from the 
continuance of the nuisance, and requesting the aid 
of his authority to put an end to it. All offal and other 
fllth should be buried daily, and daily inspections made 
by the camp police to see that it is. 

Hundreds of sick soldiers' lives may be saved, if the 
medical attendants have the means to keep filth and 
vermin away from them , and of warming tea, gruel, 
arrow-root, etc., in all places, and at the right moment, 
when a sick man is sinking. On the battle field, in the 
rear and near to the place where the surgeons are am 
putating, and on the subsequent move, when the patients 
exhausted after the operations, are being roughly carried 
to temporary shelter or hospitals, the ready means 
should be at hand to afford relief to those drooping 
soldiers ; a warm drink would often revive where brandy 
could not. The following cut shows a small " ambu- 
lance cuisine^ " which should never be absent where sick 
soldiers are accumulated in any number, and* the same 
amount of fuel which would heat or boil by a camp 
fire one or two small cans, and that only when halted 
and delayed for that purpose, would by this small " cui- 
sine " keep a large number of sick soldiers fully supplied 
with broth, tea, gruel, etc., and without delaying their 
progress one moment. 

These " cuisines" would be found also of much use 
in other ways. A small light bath is carried in the 
front, by which the medical attendant could keep dysen- 
teric patients in a wholesome state of cleanliness, in the 



I and temporary hospitals. For Uie want of sirf 
Lus of cleaaliness, the air of these places, when dys- 
• inlery seta in, soon hecomes infected to such an extent, 
that the convalescent cannot mend in it- wounda even 
will not heal in it, and thus pestilence begins , and 
spreading wider every day, makes all around like a 
lazar-house. These "ctliiines" would stay or prevent 
tach evila. Troops and companies of regimente could 
he supplied also with one or more of these " cuisines, " 
and during a rapid march, it wonjid every night in be- 
vouack cook the food for the next day, and probably for 
two or three days, if made longer. They could also be 
wheeled into the regimental tents or huts of a camp, 
where they would cook more rapidly and afford heat ; at 
the same time enable the soldiers to drj' their clothes, by 
spreading them over and around it ; camp fires get put 
out, hy rain and snffw, when most reqnired, and waste 
twenty times more fnel, with less results, that one of 
these '^cuisines." 

VL'LB AUBULAKCS CC1SI7IB FOR THE SIC 
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Tte (fark spaces show the course of the flue, which 
is four inches deep all through. It passes to the front 
by the right hand side, straight from the furnace , then 
back again on the same level on the left side ; it then 
ascends to the top flue, passes again to the front by the 
left hand sidcj and back by the right, where it passes 
into the chinmey. The boiler space is 14 inches deefp, 
and the bottom of each cooldhg kettle rests upon the 
flue, and they are 12 in. square and about 14 in. in 
depth ; but the lid of each fits inside it^ and goes down 1 
inch, leaving a space for a canvass towel to lap tight 
over each Ud ; straw, leaves, or boughs of trees are then 
spread over the top , when the heatiug or cooking id 
going on. Roimd the four sides a space of 2 inches is 
fiUedwith charcoal dust, or some non conductor, and 
then. enclosed in a wood sheathing like the body of a lo- 
comotive. The furnace has bars below and in front oi 
it, and a moveable blower. 

It has been too much the custom of medical officers 
in application for medical stores, to regard only medi- 
cines, imder that name, whereas, comforts for the 
sick should by no means be omitted. In hospitals 
abroad and at permanent mihtary stations, preserved 
meats, broth and vegetables, wine, tea, arrow-root^ . 
lime-juice, become at times, not only comforts, bfu$ 
they are also medicinal. In England such things can 
be easily purchased as wanted, and the charges appe^ 
in the hospital accounts, but abroad they should be in 
the medical store at hand when wanted. To apply in 
the present day for nothing ^ store a hospital but me- 
dicine is quite absurd. This department has in its charge 
to see that all large hospital establishments have the 
means of supplying these medical comforts and nece&- 
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sariesto the sick, in England by purchase, aadif abroad,il 
by means of a atore kept constantly replenished VfiHtm 
them. 

The dnlies laid do-wn in the foregoing for this depart-' 
ment are not all surgical duties, and regimental army 
surgeons are very fond of trying; to shut themselves up 
in their strictly medical character. They like yery much., 
to be considered as havmg nothing to do with sick sol-^fl 
diers, but perform surgical operations and prescribe me^fl 
dicines, and in peace time they do succeed in escaping 
pretty nearly every thing else. This feeling arises very 
much from the faulty system of permitting medical sur- 
geons and assistant sm'geons, as soon as they join a re- 
giment, to evade all except general parades, and never 
to appear in regimentals. It also arises very much from 
their medical education at private hospitals, where they 
are accustomed to see the medical man walk pompously 
through the wards, attending only to the higher parts of 
his professional duties, leaving the care, the comfort, and 
the attendance on the sick entirely to subordinates, of 
which there are always plenty. Now all this breaks 
down on service. The military surgeon is also a mili- 
tary officer, and has the care and the charge of the sick. 

It is also to be remembered that the duties hereinbe- 
fore laid down are departmental duties, and would fall 
to the lot of medical men who had passed through, and 
consequently out of regimental practice. The higher 
officers of the Army Medical Department have in general 
long ceased to have any strictly surgical duties, and can- 
not possibly be better placed than in charge of this de- 
partment, the duties of which can never be adequately 
performed by any officer who has not had a long expe- 
rience with the sick. By entrusting these duties to any 
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but medical men, they would be sure to be badly done 
and half neglected, as is now, or was, the case at Scutari. 
It is not intended that the medical officer who repre- 
sents this department, and who may at any time have 
to make large preparations for the establishment of hos- 
pitals, etc. , in the field, should besides have the medical 
duties of prescribing and administering to the sick. It 
is simply that the officer should be of the Medical De- 
partment, for none other can properly perform them, 
and he should be placed over the whole medical staff of 
the localities of which he has charge, with power to 
suspend and report all officers, and to punish and 
dismiss all others belonging to it ; in the same manner 
as any general officer could do, either by courts martial, 
or otherwise. 
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9th, or fiOWli'SfeM' 6ENfiftAi*S D^'ARTTliiEM'. 



< liH • ■• 



Equipment GBnefal 

Assistants do. {as tnany as may be found requisUi) 



Presided over by the Equipment Geixeral and his as- 
sistants, one of whom should be daily present during 
office hours. lie divides the department into brandies, 
and places an assistant to the Iloyal Guard branch, the 
artillery and the engineer branch, the cavalry branch 
and the infantry branch, and each branch takes its 
own ^^ reserve'' army, the difference between them 
being small. 

The whole of the clothing and necessaries of the 
British army ,^d all that relates to them, belongs to this 
department. One year's supply of each article of cloth- 
ing and necessaries should be always kept in store, 
and a ready means prepared for any sudden augmen- 
tation. All officers are entitled to be clothed by this 
department, so far as imiforms are concerned, as well 
as soldiers, or they may receive their imiform's value in 
money yearly, and provide themselves. There is an 
advantage and indeed a necessity for this right, for, 
otherwise, on service they would frequently be worse 
clothed than their men ; soldiers should be completely 
equipped, and not, as at present, only partly so. A correct 
calculation can without difficulty be made of the ave- 
rage duration of every article of clothing and necessa- 
ries, and they should be periodically issued out accor- 
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dingly, twice & year, sntmrter issue, 1st April, tWicfe^ 
issue, 1st October. Each man to be ccftiipelled to keep 
his things in good f epair at his own expense, to teplace 
them, if lost by neglect, and to be punished, ii sold 6t 
otherwise made away with. When the old articles 
issued have lasted their full time , and have ieen re- 
placed by new, the soldier should not be permitted t6 
I'etain the old, which only adds to the tvreight he carried; 
they should be sold like any other batrrack stores by 
auctioii, and the amount they fetch should go into the 
tegimental fond, to accumulate, till the soldier is dis- 
charged at the end of his six years' service, when it 
should be handed to him, and will aid in supporting 
him, till he finds employment. This department shotdd 
from time to time obtain information and models of the 
clothing of other armies, sorting them into Watni and 
cold climates ; and obtain like information and models 
from the Colonial Military Department, whose regi- 
ments being stationary and all clothed strictly with re- 
ference to the clinlate in which they live, could afford 
rtio^t useful and tehable information, as to the test 
dress for military purposes uider every degree of heat 
and cold, and this department should act upon infor- 
mation so obtained and reliable, and preconcert all the 
means necessary to obtain at home, or from other coun- 
tries, a speedy and sufficient supply of any articles of 
clothing or necessaries which a sudden war in a cold 
or hot climate might render necessary. In general, 
very riluch may be learned by observing the native 
dresses of the inhabitants of ou^ colonies in the East arid 
West. Our colonial regiments should all be clothed 
as ihuch as possible after the niodel of the native Iriili- 
t^ uniforms, with such deviation as to colotif only ^ 



may be sufficient to distinguish at a tolerable distance 
in the field '^ Royal colonial from ^^ native regiments." 
In war, the officer who represents this department 
in the field is responsible for the complete supply of 
every article of clothing and necessaries , and to this 
there should be no exception; dragoons' cloaks and 
valises, or infantry cloaks and packs or knapsacks 
should not be issued from a different department from 
other articles of clothing and necessaries, and every re- 
giment and every officer and soldier should have their 
clothing due on the same day. Men who may join 
between the periods of the issue, are not to be newly 
clothed, which would make confusion by introducing 
different periods into the army ; they should receive 
the clothing of men who have *ecome non-effective by 
death ; and of men promoted, who have received better 
clothing on reaching superior ranks. Thus all men of 
a regiment and every regiment of an army having their 
clothing due at the same time, the supply of the whole 
could be more easily accomplished, with ordinary fore- 
sight. Great frauds are easily committed by clothing 
contractors, especially in the materials of miUtary 
clothing and necessaries, and clothing inspectors require 
to have a knowledge of tailoring to be able to detect 
them. Reports should be called for, from the colonels 
in command of regiments three months after every issue, 
as to the qualities of the articles suppUed; when they 
would be able from actual experience to give a reliable 
opinion; and these reports would always reach this 
department in sufficient time to prevent another con- 
tract being taken by the same contractor, these con- 
tracts being never renewed till after the arrival of the 
regimental reports. At present the reports of clothing 
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given and received are entirely useless, being merely a 
guess before trial by an inexperienced guesser. This de- 
partment should also guard against collusion between 
the contractors and the inspectors of their goods when 
delivered. Thousand of pounds pass yearly into the 
hands of Government inspectors of articles suppUed to 
the army. The writer's family is connected with 
a manufacturing company which used formerly to 
supply Government army contracts, and it could never 
get their goods passed or even examined until large 
bribes had been paid to Government inspectorl. This is 
neither fair to the army, the Government, nor the contrac- 
tors. The remedy is simple : appoint the inspector to-day 
to make and complete his inspection to-morrow ; if he has 
not finished then, appoint a different one to complete. 
The inspector should be paid for his trouble , be 
thoroughly acquainted with {he subject or article for exa- 
mination, and have no previous intimation. It should be 
made also in presence of the military authorities only, 
and be considered simply as an aid to their own opinion. 
The official examination and rejection would follow 
afterwards in presence of the contractor or his agent. 
Never should any person of inferior station in the re- 
gular employ of Government, such as clerks, store 
keepers, and such like people, have any thing to 
do with the inspection of contractor's supphes, still less 
appoint a permanent inspector. The inspector's appoint- 
ment should commence one day, and finish the next. 
These remarks apply to every other military contract, 
as well as to clothing and necessaries. 

The uniforms of the British army in Europe are far too 
numerous, even with the modifications recently intro- 
duced; there should be 12 regimental uniforms, and uo 
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to be put into the regimental fond of the regimental 
paymaster, and accumulate until the discharge of the 
man from the service ; then it should be paid him, as 
before pointed out. 

This department has nothing to do with accoutrements, 
every weapon, with its carriage, its slings, its sus- 
penders, fittings, pouch, sabretashe, ammimition, etc., 
belongs to one department, that is the Ordnance. The 
weapon is not complete without all its accessories. But 
knapsacks and slings, valises, cloaks, etc, come under 
this department ; dl that relates to imiforms, clothing 
and necessaries. 
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10th, or BABBACK MASTER GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 



Barrack Master Genercd. 

Assistant Barrack Master Generals {as many as may he found 
requisite) , 



This department hke all others reports and is respon- 
ble to the first. It has under its charge the whole of the 
military buildings of the Kingdom, even the building in 
which the 13 departments at the head of the army sit, 
and every other ; and all forts, garrisons, castles, towers, 
barracks or mihtary buildings in which military men 
or barrack stores are housed or kept, if not already un- 
der this department, should be placed under it, together 
with the barrack stores, fittings, and implements it con- 
tains ; and the person or persons in charge of aU such 
places are also belonging to this department. Every 
mihtary building of every kind is thus imder one keejH 
ing and one head, and the whole expense of its main- 
tenance in repair, etc., is included in the accounts of 
this department. The Barrack Master and Assistant 
Barrack Master are commissioned officers, who have 
charge of, and reside in or near each building, and 
any small buildings separate and at a distance are 
placed under the charge of the nearest Barrack or As- 
sistant Barrack Master, with a Barrack Serjeant in 
immediate charge of each, under him. Engineer and 
Ordnance Departments, in occupation of portions of 
a military building, are regarded as occupiers only in 
the same manner as a regiment which marches into or 
out of a barrack ; and buildings which are wholly de- 

5 
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voted to the manufacture of ordnance, or entirely ocr 
cupied by the Ordnance or Engineer Departments, have 
still a member of the Barrack Department in charge of 
the building itself. New buildii^gs to be hoilt, or Old 
ones to be repaired whilst in progress, are ordered gnd 
conducted by the Engineer Department, and when fi- 
nished, delivered over to the Barrack Department. This 
department is in general unrepresented in the field, but 
from its stores, barrack furniture of every kind is issued, 
to supply the camp with every requisite, such as cook- 
ing stoves and kettles, etc. As soon as any permanent 
store, hospital or other building is proposed or esta- 
bhshed for the army in the field, the duties of this de- 
partment begin. It immediately despatches its repre- 
seutative to the spot with ample provision of every arti- 
cle of barrack furniture, ascertains beforehand the num^ 
her of iron beds, bedding, and of every article necessary 
ta the proper fitting and furnishing it complete with 
every necessary for use or comfort its purpose will re- 
quire, and despatches all these in time to the spot to 
which it sends its officers with a correct list beforehand 
to receive the said articles and .provide for their con- 
veyance and storage until the building be ready for their 
reception. Such of these things so sent out as are of a 
perishable nature, such as sheets, bedding, etc., he pro- 
vides for a renewed supjily in sufficient time and as often 
as necessary. An important duty of this department on 
all occasions of great and pressing emergencies is to in- 
sitruct its servants to be careful to act up to the spirit of 
their instructions, and on such occasions, if the letter of 
their orders and the spirit and intention of them be op- 
posecl> the^y should adhere to the latier^ and report the 
matter {ori^pprQval to their superior. Thus, for example, 
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if they have warming stoves in store, for the comfort of 
the sick, with orders to issue them under certain forma- 
lities of routine, and a medical officer appUes for them 
and reports that he has patients dying for the vvrant of 
them, before those formalities can he complied with ; he 
should adhere to the spirit of his orders, and issue the 
stoves, merely requesting the medical officer to give 
him his statement in writing, for his justification, which 
he should transmit to his superior, and request his ap- 
proval. It is also the duty of this department to direct 
the sale of all things worn out, or cast as imserviceable, 
by auction, on the spot, and of all things wliich have 
been suppUed to distant places after they are no longer 
required there, unless they may be worth the cost of 
transport back again to England, and the amount rea- 
lized at such sales of barrack articles to be credited to 
the pubhc in its accounts. 

It is productive of much confusion in accounts and in 
departments, and in correspondence, to have military 
buildings under different heads. They should be all 
under this department. Kthe Ordnance has guns and 
stores to house in barrack buildings, it should occupy 
them imder this department, in the same way that 
regiments occupy the different barracks. The same with 
the " Engineer" or the " Equipment" Departments ; they 
may have each large stores to house in barrack build- 
ings in different places, but they, the " Ordnance" and 
and all other departments, should be the occupiers only 
under the Barrack Department, which as far as the 
building itself is concerned, is to be responsible for its 
safety, repairs, etc., and the whole expense of such re- 
pairs should be kept in the accounts and be paid for by 
the finance portion of the Barrack Department. 
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11th, or TRANSPORT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 



Transport General. 

Assistants do, {as many as may be found requisite,) 



Presided over by " The Transport General, " and his 
assistants, one of whom should attend daily during office 
hours. This department has under it the whole of the 
transport and carriage of an army's baggage and stores, 
and although in the United Kingdom and during a time 
of peace, it is advisable to convey baggage and stores 
by pubUc canal and railroad companeis, on account of 
the superior care, economy and expedition of those 
modes of conveyance, yet it is a very false economy to 
break up this department entirely after a war. To the 
head quarters of every regiment of foot, two or more 
waggons of a serviceable make with the necessary 
horses, harness and drivers should be attached during 
peace, and to every regiment of cavalry and artillery the 
same ; — these should be employed in transporting forage, 
fuel, food, etc., to the regiment, and conveying new and 
cast stores to their destination from or to the regiment. 
On a march they should accompany the regiment, troop or 
detachment, caiTying the small personal baggage required 
at the end of each day's halt. They should also take up 
men who may fall sick on the road, and relieve others 
of their knapsacks or arms, who from sickness or other 
cause were unable to keep up. These waggons being 
kept up in every regiment during peace, and a few also 
attached to every military station and district, would 
form a nucleus to which in time of war the necessary 
augmentations could be speedily added. Workshops 
for the manufacture of these transport waggons, sick 
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ambulance waggons and mule cuisines, paniers and 
seals, mule beds, etc., should likewise be retained and 
continued in time of peace and be placed under this 
department. A small stock on hand of the best descrip- 
tion of each, would be necessary to serve as models in 
case of sudden augmentation. 

In a time of war , the officer who represents this 
department in the field has the whole transport 
service under his charge, and if the war be- at a 
distance, he can expect only a small portion of his 
force to reach him from England. A quantity sufficient 
for the lead transport service of the army would 
be quite impossible to send from England , but he 
would have some to begin v^th , and all the rest it 
would be his duty to provide from the resources found 
in the surrounding country. For this purpose he must 
provide himself with sawyers, wheelwrights, carpenters, 
and smiths, and a very large stock of nails and 
iron fittings required ; with these he immediately sets 
to work. Hiring or pressing into his service whatever 
munber of labourers, etc., he can obtain. He first 
gets wood wherever he can find it; unroofs houses, 
fells trees, or obtains the wrecks of boats, ships, etc., 
found on the coast; his sawyers reduce these into 
lengths, and his wheelrights and smiths convert them 
into sledges, carts, waggons, etc., keeping them always 
of a small rather than a large size, for whatever their 
dimensions, they are sm^e to be filled, and tax too much 
the strength of the draught animals. Other men he 
employs in making paniers and baskets of spray wood 
for the backs of mules, packhorses, etc., in sufficient 
numbers for the conveyance of food and provisions to 
every regiment, from the general stores. All the time 
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liiat these are being made he has his assistants out in 
pursuit of draught animals, carts, etc. They are to be 
fairly hired or purchased, if marauding and reprisals 
have not been ordered by the General Commanding in 
Chief ; but if they cannot be obtained by fair means, 
they must be taken by force, and for this purpose, he 
despatches two strong parties ; the one to sweep round 
a given district to the right hand, whilst another does 
the same to the left, and the two parties meeting at a 
central point, bring the animals to the camp, one party 
forming the rear guard to the drove. On arrival, the 
animals, such as beasts, sheep, etc., are given over to 
the Commissariat Department, after being counted. The 
draught animals are examined by the veterinary sur- 
geons of regiments, under the '' Veterinary General, " 
who separate such as may be found diseased and 
useless, and the remainder are shod and set to work. 
Although the service requires that, failing in other 
means, these animals should be taken thus by force, 
yet they should be paid for imless marauding has been 
ordered ; one or more head men of a town or village 
should be told to attend at a given day the head quar- 
ters of the army to receive the money for the whole, 
and give a receipt. Before their arrival, the average 
price of all draught animals and cattle is to be well 
ascertained by thorough inquiry of the farmers and native 
people. The animals and cattle retained are then paid 
for at the proper price, and the diseased and useless 
ones returned. These seizures are to be contiiiued, and 
purchases made in more distant parts if necessary, 
until the wants of the army in this respect are fully 
provided for, and before the animals can be driven 
away into the interior ; provided always that they can- 
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not be otherwise obtained. Stores of forage for the 
support of these draught animals must also be seized 
and paid for in the same manner if necessary. With a 
sufficient force for all purposes of land transport thus 
prepared, he has next to divide them, and to provide for 
their gradual replacement as they become worn out. 
He tells off under his own immediate command, the 
main portion of his force ; for the transport and land 
carriage of every thing required by the army. He 
attaches a portion to the Commissariat, to accompany 
that department in its searches for food, fuel, forage, etc. , 
and another portion to the Medical department, with all 
the ambulance corps, mule conveyances, etc., for the 
sick. These detached portions of his force he inspects 
when they are at head quarters, and removes and 
changes such as require repairs, b^come worn out, etc. 
Mule drivers, etc., can frequently he hired, together 
with their animals, to accompany the camp ; and they 
should be civilly treated and punctually paid. The 
whole transport force, mule drivers, etc., should be 
kept as much as possible together and apart from 
soldiers of the army, and always ready and in a perfect 
state of efficiency. Without constant inspections and 
careful watching on his own part, and that of his assist- 
ants, his force will gradually fall away. Timely 
attention to the shoeing, to prevent lameness, to the 
stuffing of pads, cruppers, etc., to prevent sore backs, 
and to the feeding of his force, will be the best preven- 
tives against all accidents. The sobriety, order and 
honesty of all the men under his orders is a chief point 
requiring his attention, and this can be secured only by 
constant vigilance on his own part, and exacting the 
same from all the subordinate officers under him. 
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This department being charged with the entire trans- 
port service, from beginning to end, there is no break 
in the responsibihty. The Admiralty may be called 
upon to inspect vessels for the transport service, or to 
make contracts with ship-owners, but they do so only 
as assistants to this department. Their duty should be 
confined to the examination of the vessels, to ascertain 
that they are fit for the employment of transports, to 
look to the fittings, provisioning, and accommodation, 
to see that all is good and sufficient, and superintend 
any alterations or arrangements necessary. They then 
give the ship up to the transport department which sup- 
plies a supercargo, who is to attend to the loading, stow- 
age, and etc., as he only can know what things are to 
be conveyed, and where they are to be conveyed to. He 
is ne ver to be absent during the whole time the ship 
is receiving cargo ; he has a list of every thing that has 
been ordered to be conveyed by that transport vessel 
suppUed to him from his own department before any 
cargo is pat on board, and consults with the owners as 
to the best means of stowage, with strict references to 
the weight of the articles, their liability to damage, and 
the place they are each to be left at. Were this not to 
be arranged by the transport officer, many things des- 
tined for the first and nearest landing port would be at 
the bottom of the ship's hold, and uncomatable when 
the vessel arrived there. On the other hand, were this 
stowage to be ordered by the officer, without consultation 
with the captairi and owners, heavy articles,' such as 
ordnance, mortars, etc., would be placed in the fore 
hold, instead of amidship. He should therefore place a 
list of the cargo before the captain, ovmers and mate of 
the vessel, with the place each is to be landed at, and 
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then the stowage can be arranged without confusion* 
Along with each separate part of the intended cargo, an 
ofBcer or clerk of the department to which it belongs 
arrives, and remains in charge of it imtil he sees it put 
on board. With troops, an embarking officer from 
No. 2 department arrives and hands a correct state of all 
ranks to the transport officer who is to accompany the 
ship to her destination in the capacity of supercargo. 
If provisions in casks, cases, etc., arrive, an officer or 
clerk of No. 7 department gives a correct Ust of the 
coutents of each case , with the distinguishing marks 
painted on the outside of each, by which its contents 
and destination may be known. These lists are all co- 
pied by the transport officer in his book, to accompany 
him with the ship to her destination, and the original 
lists he sends by post before the vessel's departure, to 
the head quarters of his department, reporting all right, 
or as the case may be. Should any medical or other 
officer or clerk arrive with cases of medicines, boots, 
clothing, or stores of any kind, he must before he allows 
them to be put on board, receive a correct list of their 
number, their contents and their place of destination ; 
these he first inserts in his book for the voyage, and 
then orders a mark to be painted on each case, to dis- 
tinguish its contents and destination, and in his book he 
inserts a similar mark opposite each, — thus, (* Shoes for 
Lisbon, 20 casks), (** Pistols for Gibraltar, 5 cases), (<> Gas-^ 
tor oil for Malta, 4 cases), (^ Minie rifles for Malta, 50 
cases), (*o Splints, bandages and lint for Scutari, 30 casks 
and 7 cases), (**<> Quinine for Balaklava, 4 cases), (*"« Win- 
ter clothing, sheepskin coats for Balaklava, 100 casks 
and 20 cases), (**^ Long boots, 80 casks, Balaklava). 
With these marks in his book, he accompanies each offi- 
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car or derk who may be in charge of the articles, and 
directs them to see a similar mark painted <m the out- 
side of each pad^age. 

U any doubt exists as to the contents of any package, 
the officer or clerk who brought it must cause it to be 
opened, and its contents and destination ascertained, be- 
fore it can be put on board, or taken charge of by the 
transport officer. From the foregoing, it will be evident 
what immense confusion must be the result of having 
no transport officer or supercargo to take charge of and 
accompany a cargo of miscellaneous goods intended for 
troops, and to be landed at different stations. It is also 
evident that so necessary is his presence during the whole 
time of putting the cargo aboard, that were he to absent 
himself but for a very short time, the seamen would be 
certain to put packages intended for Lisbon at the bot- 
tom, and those for Balaklava at the top, for they would 
know nothing about marks of crosses and circles. The 
Admiralty cannot be in a condition to perform this ne- 
cessary duty ; they can merely hire and examine as to 
the fitness and safety of a vessel, and When a cargo is 
on board, they can in time of war convoy her to her 
destination. Those are the duties of the Admiralty, and 
whatever others may be put upon it must be neglected. 
The transport officer, on the contrary, knows from his 
department every thing about the cargo, sees a mark put 
on every package to indicate its contents and destina- 
tion, stows it in its proper place, that it can be got at ; 
and on arrival within sight of the first landing port, he 
orders the cases to be got on deck, and in readiness, to 
hand over to the transport officer there stationed, who 
has already been warned by post of the probable time of 
arrival, the name of the vessel and the cases to be deli- 
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vered, and warned also to be in readiness with the 
means of transport to convey them to their final desti- 
nation. No imnecessary delay is thus incurred, the 
things are landed in the right place and in the right 
time, and the ship passes on with the transport officer 
to the next port, where the same thing again takes place, 
imtil she at last arrives at the port of final destination. 
She is then either employed in the transport of the sick, 
to some fresh destination or back to England, or em- 
ployed in fetching horses, stores, food, fuel, etc., from 
adjacent parts, or according to her contract. 

This department, Uke every other, is wholly respon- 
sible for every thing connected with it, and if any part 
be neglected, it cannot justly shift the blame on to any 
other department. It may, for example, obtain from the 
Commissariat the whole or any part of its draught ani- 
mals, or the whole or any part of the* forage, etc. , to 
feed them, and also from the '' Engineer '' or "Quarter- 
Master GeneraVs " Departments the sheds and stables to 
house its animals ; but should it not obtain from them 
any of these things, the blame is with itself, not with 
them. The officer should have ascertained beforehand 
whether or no they could supply him, and then have 
suppUed himself from wherever he could best get them. 
He like all heads of departments, has his own ' ' financial " 
officer attached to his department, under whom all ne- 
cessary disbursements can be made without further 
responsibihty than to prove their unavoidable necessity 
for the pubhc service. 
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12th, or THE COLONIAL MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 



Colonial General 

Assistants do, (as many as the service requires). 



All permanent military stations abroad are included in 
this department. Each station has its own military corps, 
which is to be clothed and armed entirely with a view 
to the climate and the service required of it. For this 
purpose the uniform in each should be assimilated more 
than is now done to the dresses of the native inhabi- 
tants, in the same manjier as the French have done in 
Algiers. Where Royal Colonial regiments are stationed 
with native regiments as in India, the difference in their 
dress should be chiefly in the colour, and not in the 
fashion or materials. No greater mistake can exist 
than to move regiments from one foreign place or sta- 
tion where they have become acclimated, to another 
station of a different climate ; the loss of life and the 
delay before they become efficient ; together with the 
enormous expense of transport make up a series of evils, 
which can be easily avoided, greater efficiency obtained, 
and loss of life and of expense prevented, by forming a 
" coioma/ " army, to take the duties of all permanent 
miUtary stations abroad. 

For this purpose, the first thing to begin with is, as 
soon as possible, to take into the Queen's service the Eu- 
ropean regiments of the East India Company, and add 
to these all the other English regiments abroad in per- 
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manent foreign stations, making the whole into one 
'* colonial army^ " to be constantly kept up in the same 
manner as the *' active army " at home, and from the 
same source, namely, the ^^army of reserve/' Native 
regiments in any colony can remain as at present, with- 
out alteration, but they should as soon as possible be 
clothed and armed in a manner more suitable to the 
climate and more conformable to the uniforms adopted 
by the troops of native princes, who, for the most part, 
dress more sensibly as regards climate than Euro- 
peans. Much good will result from observing what 
the French have done in this respect in Algiers. Arming 
native or even " Royal colonial " regiments with heavy 
cumbrous weapons is another great fault. This has 
been defended frequently by men opposed to all im- 
provements on the ground of some supposed advantage 
to be derived from falUng in with some of the enemy's 
ammunition. The large heavy European weapon 
having under such a contingency this advantage, that 
with a musket of large bore we could use the ammu- 
nition so obtained. To weigh dovm a whole army at 
all times and places in peace and war, on the march, 
on guard and every kind of armed duty, with a ponde- 
rous musket above the man's strength, for such a con- 
tingency requires no comment ; and such reasoners 
forget, that to be of use, the said ammunition should 
fall into our hands when we are run out, for we should 
not be likely to put our own away, to use theirs. Rifles 
also are now coming into use, and the captured ammu- 
nition would be of Uttle use, if it did not fit the bore. 
There is therefore no longer any good reason for arm- 
ing our regiments abroad, with large bored rifles. K 
there were no other evils attending it, there is this one, 
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that having a greater baD they require a greater chai^ 
of powder to propel it ; which necessarily makes a 
greater recoil : and this, after the first few discharges, 
spoils the aim. It prodnces a nervous jerk at the mo- 
ment of pulling the trigger, even with the best shots. 
The soldiers of the regiments now stationed in the co- 
lonies and other dependencies of the CrowTi would have 
the option of a free passage home, each man at the end 
of six years' service, or a free passage to any colony 
as an emigrant. The keeping up a constant supply 
of officers and soldiers to the ^-^ colonial * armv, would 
be on the same principle precisely as that of the army 
at home, and require no extra staff, and would as easily 
be effected. Thus, for example, the officer commanding 
at the Madras Presidency in India, on the ist January, 
sends to the €k)lonial Generals Department in London a 
return, showing the then existing vacancies in the 
troops under his command ; the number whose period 
of 6 years' service will expire bT that dav twelve- 
month ; and the yearly average of the last three years 
of deaths over volunteers, for further service. SupxK)s- 
ing these together to amount in all to 800 vacancies, the 
Colonial General, under the order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, sends to the '' army of reserve, " for that number 
to be prepared and marched to a port of embarkation, 
by the 1st June. He takes the necessary measures to 
acquaint the other departments, in the same building, 
who immediately, each in his owti department, takes 
the steps that are necessaiy ; all being watched over 

m 

and expedited by the Colonial General in whose depart- 
ment the matter began, and who therefore is respon- 
sible for its completion, these men march to the place 
of embarkation in their undress and retainin.2: such of 
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their personal kits, as will be useful on the voyage and 
also suitable to the climate to which they are proceeding. 
A small sea kit is supplied each man free, by the govern- 
potent. No greater trouble occurs in filhng up these va- 
cancies than occurs with a regiment at home or in the Me- 
diterranean. Each department being in the same build- 
ing, can at once Qommunicate with all the others, without 
losing valuable time in corresponding backward and 
forward. The Department of Finance sees that all 
bounty and money matters are provided and arranged 
with the paymasters or other finance official in charge 
of each portion of the 800 men. The Transport Depart- 
ment makes the contract for sliips, with the aid of the 
Admiralty, and sees them victualled, fitted and stored, 
or obtains when necessary the assistance of the naval 
authorities; the '' Equipment General" provides their 
sea kits, and previously takes into his clothing stores 
the helmets and dress uniforms of the detachment 
embarking, which he either reissues to other soldiers, 
such as deserters rejoining, etc., or directs to be sold. 
The whole of the uniforms for home service being after 
one model, with only the number of the regiment to 
change on the front coat collar and helmet, their 
uniforms are available for reissue to all soldiers who 
from any cause join a regiment between the periods of 
one issue and another. The embarkation being effected, 
the '•' Colonial " General forwards a muster roll to the 
commanding officers of the port of disembarkation in 
India, directing him to provide the uniforms of the 
climate, and other necessaries for the clothing and 
arming of the men on their arrival, and to make the 
proper arrangements for their muster, provisions and 
quarters. The detachment will reach before the month 
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of December the place of disembarkation, and every 
thing being arranged beforehand, will be clothed, armed 
and fit to take the field in a week. From all other mili- 
tary stations abroad the same returns of vacancies are 
sent, and the same arrangements made , with this 
difference that each colony dates its return at such a 
time that the reinforcement shall arrive, in the healthiest 
period of the year for new arrivals. 
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REMARKS ON DEPARTMENTS, 



The foregoing division of duties will insure to the mi- 
Utary administration of the country that eflQ.ciency in 
every branch, which is now altogether wanting. Scjuab- 
bles between departments arising from divided autho- 
rity are now one great source of our failure in mihtary 
affairs. Each is intent on upholding its own dignity, 
and vindicating its own authority ; every suggestion 
coming from one part of the military management to 
another is treated as a dictation, and so they go on op- 
posing, quarrelling and snubbing each other, whilst all 
the time the business of the nation lies neglected. This 
can be stopped at once when the whole are in one build- 
ing, under one management. And the rule should ne- 
ver be departed from, that the department in which any 
duty begins, has charge of it and is responsible for 
seeing it, through all the others, from its beginning to its 
end ; to watch over it, and to see that it be not stopped 
in its progress by the oversight or negUgence of any 
other department. Such a system may take some time 
to estabUsh, but it should be begun at once. A building 
to hold the War Administration, may be commenced 
like the Crystal Palace, of iron and glass, somewhere in 
the Green Park, until a permanent building of stone 
could be built. A glass and iron house, large enough and 
well warmed and ventilated, could be put up in a few 
weeks. In appointing the heads of departments, care 
should be taken that the officers are men of busi- 
ness. To put idle men, club men, sportsmen, card men, 
to posts of such importance, merely because they have 
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some interest, or have served many years, is to beggar 
these offices. Reward such men if they deserve it, in 
some other way; but do not cripple the service. 

Let the rule begin at once and continue that official 
miUtary life ceases at 65 years of age. The remainder of a 
man's life after that should be his own, not his country's. 

In the foregoing division of departments, the heads 
of each are styled the general of it, and his juniors, 
assistant generals. Of course, it matters very little 
what they are called, provided the duties of each de- 
partment are kept thoroughly distinct and . confided to 
one officer and his assistants, in order to insure complete 
responsibility. But we would nevertheless recbminend 
that each head of a department should have the one 
uniform title we have placed at the beginning of each, 
tot it is of more importance than it may at first appear, 
t6 have a perfect uniformity throughout the whole. Were 
any difference to be made, those departments would sooil 
fall into a kind of disrepute, with the rest, which would 
in some degree prevent the duties of them from being 
proparly performed. Each requires the support and as- 
sistance of all the others, for all are intimately con- 
nected, and such assistance would hot be so cheerfully 
^ven, when needed, to an inferior department as to o&d 
on an equality with the rest. Besides, were any dep&rt- 
nient to be placed on a lower level by giving its he^A 
a different title, it would tend to produce another evil. 
The Equipment department, for example, would becom* 
a ^' Moses" or '* Nichol and Co., " the Transport Deparl- 
ment " Chaplain and Home," and ^'Pickford, " and 
jobbery Would ultimately be the result of all that. It 
would therefoipe be found advisable to raise each depart- 
ment to the same level, with the same title. All have 
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duties which are equally important, always fixc^jling 
the two departments of ^^ Government" and ^* Supit^ 
intendenee^'* which are of course presided 6ver fiy 
superior authority. 

Although the foregoing may appear to have too g:^eat& 
number of generals for carrying on the administration 6t 
the army, yet it must be borne in mind, that already the 
army is paying a great many generals for doing nothing 
at all, and that recently a great many of them had the 
clothing of regiments. None of these sources for the i*ef- 
warding of generals will now be available, and therefor* 
some departmental duties will be necessary in order thai 
the Commander-in-Chief may be able to find employ- 
ment and pay for general officers imder 65 years of age. 

The preceding remarks under each department are 
intended to show only the general classification that is 
necessary, in order to secure efficiency in them. They 
are sufficiently explicit to enable any officer to judge 
what department every duty belongs to. From the want 
of this classification, the utmost confusion prevails, both 
in England and abroad, and no one now knows whose 
duty it is to do this or that. The Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral in the East gets half the work and all the blame of 
two or three departments, and the ^' engineers'^ think 
they have nothing to do with any thing but the trenches. 
Wherever there is a carpenter, a mason, or a navvy at 
work, there is the duty of the Engineer Department. 
Their corps of " Sappers and Miners'' should lead the 
way, like foremen, in the execution of every work, and 
if not strong enough, should be augmented. But the 
''Engineer " Department must at all times procure its 
chief working strength from working parties of soldiers 
and labourers. In like manner, the same confusion and 
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misapplication of means to the end, exists in the depart 
ment of the Adjutant General , and the Commander-in- 
Chief in the Crimea. Those responsible officers are re- 
presented as sitting up three parts of the night making 
out returns, writing letters, reports, etc., as if war were 
to be carried on by pens and ink, and by turning the 
generals into scribes. If there were a War Administra- 
tion Building, such as is herein described, a dozen clerks 
thoroughly educated and trained in all the duties of each 
department, could be sent to each general, to do all the 
writing of it, and leave them to look more closely after 
their field duties, which surely are enough to fully em- 
ploy their time without making clerks of them. 
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WAR ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 



No organization of military departments will be at- 
tended with satisfactory restdts, until they are got, not 
only all in one building, but into one room. Ask any 
merchant or banker whether he could supervise his es- 
tabUshment as well, if it were divided into many diffe- 
rent parts, removed to different towns, or even in many 
different rooms of one building. Thorough supervision 
is as necessary with clerks as vrtth any other men, and 
that can never be obtained, when they are boxed and 
shut up in different rooms. No doubt, under a system 
which permits a chief officer of a department to lounge 
all his mornings away in his club, the chief clerk hav- 
ing become the real head of it, considers himself entitled 
to a private sitting room and various other luxuries, but 
that is not the way to get work done. In the accom- 
panying plan, there are no such snug places provided. 
But each chief clerk of a department has nevertheless a 
separate space enclosed on three sides for himself and 
his principal clerks, and he may be allowed to carpet it 
and enclose the fourth side by a drawing curtain, if his 
dignity requires it, although we by no means recom- 
mend it. Allowing in many cases more, and in none 
less than four feet for each clerk, the accompanying plan 
would hold about 914 financial and other clerks. The 
building may of course be either much smaller, or much 
larger, according to the proved requirements of the ser- 
vice. But we would strongly reconunend to make it 
much larger than is at present supposed to be necessary. 
Experience will develope more and more the necessity 
of having many things that are now scattered, brought 
under one roof, and in the mean time an inside partition 
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of oak pannelling can be ran up to the roof, so as to 
divide a large room into two, and be removed when the 
necessity arises. The plan is intended for a building built 
upon vaulted fire-proof cellars or long arches, to contain 
roeords and military books not in constant use, and also 
th« military treasure, etc. A groimd floor above to CQUtaiu, 
iu oue large room, all military models and sealed patterns 
of every kind now in use, as guides to contractors, trade»- 
men, and the chiefs of departments. Above that, is the 
room described in the plan, which is the same in exte- 
rior dimensions as the model room beneath it. Both 
these rooms may be of iron and glass; certainly the top 
room should be Ughted from the roof, and be of ridge 
and furrow glass. The pUlars for supporting the roof 
are not shown in the plan. They should be no heavier 
than necessary and in straight row s* The whole build- 
ing is a correct multiple of six. The space from the 
centre of one table or desk to the next on each side being 
24 feet, and the rooms at the ends are each also 24 feet 
square. No. 19 in the plan shows the entrance hail, if 
the building be on the groimd floor, and the plan would 
then represent a temporar^^ building of iron and glass 
like the Crystal Palace. The same No. would also re- 
present the staircase and entrance hall or vestibule, if 
tike building were a storied one of stone, with an iron 
and glass ridge and furrow roof, having the model room 
on the ground floor, with fire proof vaults beneath it. 
Dotted lines show the course of hot water pipes, these 
in the case of an upper room should be cast flattened, 
so as to rest on sleepers about an inch above the floor ; 
a plate of iron running beneath them, and a strong iron 
"Wire trellis to cover them. There are no open fire-places 
nor chimneys required, and the boiler furnace is at a 
distance from the building. 



As regards the fiasf of ^e buih)iiig, it is necessary, in 
order to judge correctly, to consider that all the ^el)ar^ 
ments, now scattered about without any arrangement, 
are in great part unprovided with young men in courae 
of training, and that is one great cause of their ineflBr 
ciency . Take for example the fact of the Commissarial 
as proved before the Crimean Inquiry Committee. Young 
inexperienced men, sons of bishops, etc., w$re sent t0 
the cavalry division under Lord Lucan, to be commissa* 
ries and to perform all the duties of providing the ca* 
valry with every thing. Of course they failed, and th^ 
cavalry, both the men and horses, suffered lamentably. 
Hpw could it be otherwise? Why, a single one of sucl| 
failures, and all the other departments are the same, 
costs the country more in one month than would pay 
for the whole building herein described. Much there* 
fore will ultimately be saved, by making the building 
large, so as to contain a sufficient number of young meii 
under training in each departinent. By the system laid 
down in this work, those yoimg men who failed in the 
Commissariat Department in the East, v\^uld have been 
subjected to a long course of official training in the Com- 
missariat Department of the War Administration build- 
ing. Then, when perfect, would be sent to the military 
districts and field camps in England, from thence to the 
colonies, and would then return whilst still young, per- 
fected in all the useful knowledge required by the de- 
partment ; so on with every other part of the War Admi- 
nistration. But to insure this, and to save the country 
from the ruinous expense of all these jfeilures, the build- 
ing should be large, and cpnmienced at once. There 
is land enough in the Gre^n Piark for suoii ja pennaneet 
building with the public efitrance from Pitscadflly, and- 
a private one from St. James's P^k. 



REFEEffiNCE TO FL&N : 



Coder Secietorrof Ww. PrinieBoom orOCBra^ 
Secretary ol ftar. <i" 

Uiiusierof War. ^ 

CorotnaDder-in Chief. d* 

Chief of ihe Staff, and Assistants, d* 
AdjuUDt Gt-neral anJ his Assistants. d" 
, Vrhe Privale Office or Roomof each Chief nfa 
Department and tai« Assistants. 
File de^t^. for geDeral finance. If teqnired 

will hold 65 clerks. 
Firedesks. for department finance. If required 

will bold 10 each. 
Elercn desks for the departmeots. IE required 

nill hold GO each. 
Eleven desks for the Chief Clerk aiMlbisS«dar 

Clerks, in each Depanmenl. 
There are no book shdires in front of these, that 
each Chief Clerk mar see the whole length oC 
his departmeot. if required, esdi wiObold 
9 senior clerks. 
I Don ble and si ngle book shelves a n d | 
f drawers, ^ch Clerk has hisj | 
^i books close behind him. Thejs 

' loHerthesearoLcptthebetier.l 
i fpaths bot-traier pi[H!« beneath. The chimmj 

I at a distance. 
I uEntrance hall, and seats for Hessengers ia 

I waiting. 
I pleepjng Room for Concierge or Hall porter. 
) iRecepiion, or Wailing Room for Sirangws. 
) Wash-hand stands, and Water closets. 
. . Water closet on the other aUe, 
i House Steward's Room, 
> Servants' Room or Goards of the building at 

night, 
I Counter fur Refreshments of Tea, Coffee, 

Lemonade, &. 
I Telegraph (elecinc) Offlce. 
t Lithographic Press. 

IThe doited lines show the coana tA hot 
waier pipes. 
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(dflSER OF MERIT. 



The medal mny bd circular, ot in form of a star ; ibe 
i|alai0 form for all. Diameter, 30 millimetres, worn on 
^ tight breast, suspended by a pink ribbon. 

The inauguration of the Order might commence With a 
ll'and invQBtiture by the Queen, or by the Commander- 
ib-Oiief deputed by Her Majesty. 

p€n$iofi9 in future should be for wounds and iiquries 
iffeceiVdd in and by the service. All rewards to be bestowed 
& the Order of Merit, and during service or at its close, 
the Order to supply the place of all brevets ; and ranks 
atid promotions in the army without duties attached to 
them, to gradually cease. 

Officers now receiving allowances for clothing of re^ 
giments, for olT-reckonings, pay, etc., from i6700 a 
year downwards, and in any objectionable m^uuier, to 
6e permitted to exchange it for the Order pf Merit, and 
any difference in pay made up to them. 

The Order may retain the name al)ove, so as to include 
" Merit ^^ wherever found. But if limited to the army 
inA navy, may be called the " Military Order of Mferit. " 

No fees of any kind allowed to be given or received. 

EV6ry rank in the army and navy, from field marshal 
t!& soldier, from admiral to seaman, to be, if m^t^ous, 
^^laliiied for the order. 
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6BAND GBOSS. . ./Ist. class . . . 
(3 ctOLD GiASM) . { 9d. » fisiiig lij^ 40. 

— Ud. » — 

KNIGHT GROSS . .(lst.clw. . * . 
(2aotDCtABn) .{^. » rising by 40. 

— V34, „ -». 

GROSS .... wlsteolass « • . . ( 
(1 GOLD clasp) . J V.d, » rising by 35. { 

— '3d. » — ^ 

GRAKD ICNIGHT . . r 1st. class . . . . , 
(8 MiLvBliCLABPt) « { Sd. w rising by 80* I 

— '3d. » — ( 

KNIGHT COMMANDER. ( 1st. class . . . . | 
(d siLYBR oLASPg] . 1 0d. w rising by 1^. \ 

— ^3d. » -- ( 

KNIGHT . . . . f lat. cUss . . . . / 

(1 SILVER clasp) .JiSd. » rising by i^ J 

— * *3d, » -^ I 

eiMMAKDBR . . ./1st. class. . * .. 
(3 BBOMZB OLAtPfl). \ 9d. » rising by 16« ( 

— l3d. » — ( 

MASTER . . . . / 1st. class .... 
(2 BROKZE OLAftpd]« ] 2d. » rising by IO4 

— Ud. » — 

COMPANION . . .list, class. . . .( 

(1 lAoKjefi ctAA^) . jdd. • ridliig by #. | 
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Much that is wrong in the British army, more particu- 
larly as relates to the higher ranks of it, has been 
gradually introduced into the service , by the want of 
some means to reward long and gallant service. Brevets 
are intended in some measure to compensate for this 
want, and making generals colonels of regiments is an- 
other make-shift, and a very bad one. What choice 
can be exercised in such a swamping of all merit, zeal, 
and gallantry as a brevet ? Who that is promoted in 
that wholesale fashion, ever considers it a reward for 
any thing he has ever done ? Whose miUtary zeal is 
stimulated by a brevet ? Eating your way to the law is 
nothing to it. So, in like manner generals were ap- 
pointed to get so much money from soldiers' clothes. 
Generals and other officers cannot be to blame in accept- 
ing these things, nor for going about begging at levees, 
and making interest to obtain them ; our \dcious military 
system has compelled them to it. What else have you 
held out to them ? 

The time has come when every officer feels that tKere 
is a something wanting in our service ; that any re- 
ward for liis zeal and talent, an officer is now obUged 
to stoop to something mean in order to get it. Wher- 
ever there is a nation with a permanent army, it has been 
found that the highest military talent is brought forth 
by some kind of outward decoration. This may be, and 
probably is, a weakness of man's nature ; but it exists. 
It may also be better for a nation to keep no permanent 
army; but we have one. We must therefore treat these 
things as existing facts, so long as they last. When you 
have no permanent army, and men have no weakness, 
then you can dispense with a Military Order of Merit 
without injustice to any one. You supply its place even 
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now, but it is with dirt. An honourable man may ask 
for military employment, but not for alms. We would 
ennoble, not degrade the profession. 

The ' ' Military Order of Merit " should be the reward 
of military service. Naval service is of course the same, 
and the relative ranks can be easily regulated in each 
service. The Order can also without difficulty be ex- 
tended so as to include "■civilians," in which case 
" Order of Merit" would be its fitting title, and the "Jfi- 
litarfi " Order of Merit would be simply a branch of it. 

All rewards and distinctions in the " Military Order 
of Merit " to be bestowed during service or at its termi- 
nation. It is productive of evil consequences to the 
army, to continue going on promoting to military ranks 
and rewards, for years after the military career has 
ceased. Whatever a military man has done, is known 
before he leaves, and much better than it ever can be 
afterwards. You should let him therefore have his re- 
wards when he deserves them, and whilst he is young 
enough to prize and enjoy them, not keep them back 
until they become of no earthly use to him, niggardly 
hoping he may die or fall off before he gets them. Either 
he does deserve rewards or he does not ; if he does, he 
is entitled to them when he leaves the service or before. 
If he does not deserve reward, your bestowing it upon 
him is corrupt and produces evil in the service instead 
of good. 

A member, when appointed to the " Order of Merit, " 
does not change his rank in it, by any change in his 
military rank. Thus for example a captain may be 
appointed a commander of the M class in the " Otdi'r of 
Merit, " and do nothing more to entitle him to any after 
promotion in the " Order ;" he may, by 
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ijn the army, become Ueut.>-colonel, CQlonel, general, etc., 
but in the " Order of Merit " he etill remains as at first 
^pointed, a commandei'. On the olher hand, a non-com- 
njiseioned o0ker, having no education auflicient to fit 
him for the important duties of^^n olficei' iu the army, 
inay, hy hia iuocesaive acts, of bravery, good conduct or 
I QtKer merit, rise through all the gradfs of the '* Order 
} 6f Merit," U> which DO duties requiring education be- 
long, Such is not likGly to be the case, but there is no 
I nile in the Order to pvcvent it. Tlie pay attached to 
ftftch grade and rank will enable the Commander-in-Chief 
I to recommend, or if authorised by Her Majesty, to grant 
I upwards to eveiy br^jcli of the service, to generals as 
11 ae to soldiei'g, and in an honourable manner, more 
' ffliely to elevate the minds of those who receive them 
than the present sygtem of wholesale brevets and pen- 
' ftions, and without doing injury to the sei-vice ; as it 
will afford the means of rewarding good and gallant ser- 
vice performed by men whose want of natiu'al capacity 
or of education unfit them for promotion as oflicera, 

The " Orrfec o/'Jf«n'r' and thts pay attached to it is 
forfeitedhj the conviction of any dishonourable offemi^e. 
and the convicting jnagisti'ate or judge is bound to send 
tp IheCommander-in-Chiefnotice ofany Buchconvictioo 
Ol members of the " Order." 

" Forfeiture " is also pronounced by a commission t)f 
Aree members appoijiled when necessary from the first 
4ivisiqn of the order, by the Commander-in-Chief. 
' ^eae inquire iuto any nutter submitted to them, relative 
! tg the "Order, " by the Commander-in-Chief, and pro- 
I Dpunce judgment, which is fiijal and binding upon ajl 
^ who become members of it, 

Membei-s appointed to the '' Order " for the first time, 
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if in lustiye Bervide, ore to be publicly decoptted at the 
head of the troops, and by the hand of the aeiiior of ihd 

SlitlDll. 

file incres^ed p&y of all members is to bd pi^d with 
the regimental pay, and to appear in the paymaster's 
amounts. 

So fees of any kind allowed to be given or received. 

The '^ Order " to be bestowed in the service, or imme- 
diately at the termination of service, whilst the charac- 
ter and conduct of the party is fresh in the recollection 
of tile Conunander-in-Chief, and when it will be received 
afl a reward, not as a pension. It then continues with 
it^ pay for life, unless forfeited by dishonourable con- 
diiet, as before stated. 

No injmy should be done to present recipients of 
allowances of money for clothing, and other objectional 
payments to militaiy men. But they should cease gra- 
dually with the lives of present holders. The "Order 
of Merit" will ultimately therefore cost the country no- 
thing, and it will supersede all objectionable payments of 
a money nature. 

We see no objection to Her Majesty appointing " ho- 
norary " members of the " Order" without pay. 

All promotions in the army should be accompanied 
with duties ; no " unattached , " no " brevet " promotions 
should take place after the establishment of the "Order 
of Merit. " They are both most vicious systems, and 
destructive to the welfare of our army. They are fruit- 
ful in every kind of favouritism, patronage, etc. ; they 
accumulate more officers in the upper ranks than the 
service has need of or can provide for ; and officers so 
promoted must necessarily be ignorant of the duties of the 
rank they obtain by it. " Unattached " and " brevets " 
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were invented to infuse young blood into tha higher 
ranks ; they never have produced that result, and never 
can. There is but one way to attain that end, and that 
way is pointed out in this work in many places. Pro- 
vide for, and remove at a proper age veteran officers, not 
only from regiments, but from every military command 
or of&ce. To put old officers in command of forts, 
castles, and such like places, until they die in them, is 
but choking up the promotion of the whole army. Those 
places are due to the officers of the army, and to which 
regimental officers should in turn be appointed, and 
thus make vacancies in regiments. A complete list of 
all such comipands should be kept by the GommandeT- 
in-Chief , and they should be brought into the general 
pi'omotions of the army. 
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SEPARATE FOnCES OP THE BRITISH ARIIT. 
(Not more thm tw$lte differmt miforms.) 



1st, 


Royal Gent 


or Household Guard, 


2d 


1* 


Artillery of the Guard. 
Royal Guard, < Cavalry of the Guard. 

Infantiy of the Guard. 


Sd 


•♦ 


*Artmery.^ | Jorse. 


4th 


f» 


♦Engineers. 


Sth 


»f 


Heavy Cavalry. 


6th 


w 


( Light Dragoons. 
Light Cavahy. < Hussars. 

( Lancers. 


7th 


11 


♦Marines. 


8th 


1? 


Foot Chasseurs. 


9th 


1) 


Highlanders. 


10th 


15 


Line. 



The corps marked with a star are not more ** Royal'* 
than others. Such words, and also King's Own, Queen's 
Own, Duke of Wellington's Own (although dead), become 
iu course of time obsolete and worn out, and should be 
left out of the Army List. " Bifles^ where all are rifles ; 
Grenadiers when no longer in use; FusUeers, when there 
are none, are similar names which have lost their mean- 
ing, and keeping them is like keeping the empty shell 
after the kernel is gone. 

The entire miUtary force requires renumbering, and 
blanks filling up. The present mode of numbering is 

7 
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faulty ^ each arm should begin with No. 1 ^ m tofier fhat 
any arm may be reduced , or augmented without de- 
ranging the rfest, which could hot now Be feasrUy done. 
There is no difference in fact between Heavy Dragoons 
and Dragoon &uards, and therefore none should be in 
name. 

As the cavalry branch of the service is at present very 
disproportionate in point of numbers to the require- 
ments of the service, they should be augmented into 12 
regiments of heavy cavalry , and 18 of light cavalry, 
making 4 heavy brigades arid 6 light brigades, of 3 regi- 
ments each. These would be numbered from I to 12 
for the heavy flrigades, and from 1 to 18 for the hght, 
the first six regiments of the latter being Light Dragoons, 
the next six Hussars, the third six-Lancers. 

The marines should be numbered and divided as at 
present, but the 2d lieutenants should be gradually su- 
perseded by ensigns. The rank of adjutant-major is a 
necessary rank for their divisions, and for every regi- 
ment in the service, and that rank should be gradually 
introduced, as well as 2d lieut.-colonels, to assimilate 
them to the rest of the army. 

The Foot Chasseurs of the army may be formed out of 
the present '^ Rifles, "and 60th regiments, and should i^ 
regimented and numbered from one to the end; the 
* 'Highlanders" in the same manner, and also the ' ' Line," 
each beginning at No. 1, so that like the cavalry 
branches, either might be increased or reduced without 
derangement of the rest. 

The Royal Gent or "Household Guard" has been 
spoken of elsewhere in this book, and the ' ' Royal Guard" 
also, and the best means pointed out for rendering them 
more efficient and available for the wants of the countrv. 
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Every part of the same division in the foregoing 
list to be armed and clothed alike, the difference 
between any one regiment and another of the same 
division being the number only, which is to be a 
conspicuous object in the front of the head dress, 
fixed on with two studs and nuts, and the same 
numbet ih colotired cloth sewed on to the front part 
of the collar. Thus, if the collar of the coat be red, 
that of the ^fl^^^ facing would 

b6*'Wtte''for J^j^M *^® ''active 

amy," and ^.■■^irflk^.J^^ '* white ^ " ot 
^6ine other , / ^^^^^^^ ^^ for the ** re- 

serve.'* Chan- ' 1 ges from the 

one to the other of those armies would be attended with 
no confusion as to clothing, and there would be a marked 
iinprovement in the appearance of an army so clothed. 
Any man or number of men being ordered to march 
from the " reserve" to join the " active" at any time, 
would on the arrival be ready clothed for the new regi- 
itient, and pnlj have to get the old number removed, 
and the new one put into its place. Regiments would 
have no longer any occasion to keep up a store of imi- 
forms for vacancies in their numbers, and an immense 
saving in the weight of baggage be thereby effected on 
the march, etc. 
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DISTRICT SYSTEM. 



MILITARY DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Military districts should be made bona-fide military 
commands, not as now where the general of the dis- 
trict rarely if ever can assemble or see the mfen sta- 
tioned in it, and where all the duties confided to him 
could as easily be performed by an orderly room clerk ; 
under the present system, the General of a district is a 
mere cypher, is rarely seen in uniform, never gets his 
command together, to manoeuvre or encamp it ; and 
having nothing whatever to employ his time about, 
takes a country house and grows hot-house grapes 
for market, or some other equally military employ- 
ment. Under such a system a General, however he 
may be gifted with natural ability, cannot acquire any 
knowledge of a General's duties ; he may thus serve 
many years as a General, get high up in the list of his 
rank, and if a war breaks out be appointed to command 
a division of the army in the field, or become a staff 
General, without the slightest experience of his duties, 
in fact be utterly ignorant of every one of them. If he 
be not too old to learn, and of a kindly temper and in- 
quiring disposition , he may pick up in the progress of 
the war but at the expense of thousands of lives (as 
recently seen at Sevastopol), some portion of his duties, 
but these are rare quaUties, and most probably the Ge 
neral'sown errors, blunders, and misconceptions, will so 
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shake his confidence in himself, as to make him irri- 
table with every one about him, and obscure what little 
judgment he naturally possesses. He blames officers, 
where no blame is due, and is alike unable to trace 
a fault up to its true author, or to discern real working 
merit from galloping noisy zeal. His censure or his 
praise, his recommendations for promotion, are all alike 
indiscriminate and partial; rank and rewards so bestowed 
stimulate no zeal, and produce no feeling of emulation, 
in those officers who serve under such a General's 
command; on the contrary, every regimental officer 
feels that his recommendations are blind and unjust : 
all which produce their natural results of discontent, 
disappointment and disgust as certainly as effect 
follows cause. Nor can the smallest blame be justly 
pronounced against such incapable Generals, what- 
ever may be the melancholy results of their want 
of experience, for what opportunity have they ever had 
of acquiring a knowledge of a General's duties ? Their 
natural talent and capacity may be of the highest order, 
and imder a better system, they might have shown forth 
a pattern and example for others to endeavour to imi- 
tate. But what avails natural talent, without opportu 
nity to apply it. A General's duties cannot come to 
him by intuition ; they are not innate in man's na- 
ture, but must be learnt by practice; what then happens 
if you will make a man a General, but will not afford 
him the means to become one in any thing but the 
name? Why, the loss of hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of lives, and misery and calamities without end. As well 
might you expect to produce a horseman, by never 
letting him mount or see a horse, as a General under 
such a system. The system requires a change that will 
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make a general's district a complete command, where, 
in the exercising of the troops, be may learn his own 
duties ; he should have his station at the head quarters 
of his military district, rather inclining towards the 
London side of it, that all letters may be proceeding 
on their way in coming to him ; he should assemble the 
whole of his district once or twice a month throughout 
the year, for manoeuvre and instruction, and twice every 
year he should encamp them for a fortnight or more 
under his own command, unless there be a general 
camp for the Commander-in-Chief and the whole army 
ordered to be formed. In which latter case, he should 
proceed to that general camp, at the head of the troops 
of his district. This zeal and this kind of exertion is not 
to be expected, and certainly if expected never will be got 
from Generals, who exceed 60 years of age, as an average. 
But, by the system herein reconunended, an officer 
will be a general at about 40 or 45, and able to perform 
all his duties without difficulty. After 20 more years' 
service as a General, there will be few things worth his 
waiting longer for, and the Military Order of Merit will 
still remain to him on retirement, to which he may look 
to satisfy any i*emaining ambition he may have left. Men 
by remaining in '' active'* employment aiter 60, do great 
mischief, in stopping the whole stream of promotion 
lhix)ughoui the army; but in some particular case, where 
il may Ih? advisable to continue an officer in active em- 
ployment after 60 years of age, the order of Her Majesty 
would alwiiys bo available. 

\ Gt'ueral s district, to be a real command^ should be 
kepi as complete in its staff as will insure its perfect 
disdpUue. thus. 
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General of Division or District. 

Deputy Adjutant General. 
> Deputy Quarter - Master \ 
Of the General Staff ^ General. r_. 

I Deputy Commissary Ge-i *^ 

neral. j 

▲ Brigadier General i Lieutenant General, Bight wing, 
may replace either. ( Major General, Left wing. 

The General has two aides-de-camp, the others one 
each ; a brigade major will also be necessary under the 
order of the deputy adjutant general, when the division 
is large enough to give him duties to perform. The 
three officers below the general should be taken from 
ihe general staff, and if at any time a regimental 
officer should be wanted to fill them, he should be a 
holder of a 1st class staff certificate, and be removed to 
the general staff J where his promotion should in future go 
on, and the vacancy left in his former regiment be filled 
up. The Generals in charge of the two wings should 
each reside with his own command, and assemble it for 
exercise at least once a- week during summer and twice 
a-month in winter. He should always be present at the 
monthly muster and be identified with his brigade, at 
all times, watching over the performance of every 
important regimental duty. All the counties in England 
and Scotland should be so arranged that all of them may 
have a General to report to, and none of them should 
report to the departments in London ; even London 
itself should be in a district and under a district General. 
The 12 military departmepts iu London have quite 
.sufficient duty to do, if each department General keeps 
it in a constant state of efficiency, and even if they had 
not sufficient duty to employ thejn, it would be 
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better to place two departments undei" one head, than 
to take I'rom the generals ol districts their commands 
and afford them no opportunity of learning their duties. 
The coimtiea in England which would have to be formed 
into military districts are the following, and as those 
in Ireland are in general much too large; a reforming of 
the whole of the counties of the United Kingdom into 
twenty military distiicts would be advisable, an'anging 
them in such a manner that the brigadier generals 
reside with their brigades, and report to the General, 
and the latter to reside in such place that the military 
correspondence to and from his district through liim 
may have as few backwai'd routes as possible. For this 
purpose the head quarters of a mihtary district should 
generally be towai'ds the London side of it. 

Bedford, Essex, Kent, Suffolk, J 

Berks, Gloucester, Lincoln, Surrey, '*S 

Bristol, Hereford, Middlesex, Sussex, ™ 

Buckingham, Hertford, Norfolk, North Walesfeicept 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Oxford, (he counties of Den- 
bigh and Plini,] 

If for the sake of computation we take any round 
numbers for the strength of our three armies, it will be 
easily seen what the average strength of a district would 
be, thus, 

Efleclives. 

"Active" Army, in peace 60,000 

" Colonial" Ai'my, do. (IncludrngH-E-I-D'.) 200,000 
"Reserve", l-6th 43,333 

There would thus be 103,333 for the " active " aud 
" reserve " armies, which, if divided into twenty mihtary 
districts, give an average of 5,000 to each. This would 
make two good wings, each having a brigadier or other 
junior general to cDrnmand it, aud a General over tb« 
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whole 5,000, and thus afford to Generals of the Eng- 
lish army that practice in time of peace, which 
is so necessary at the first commencement of war, 
and which our present system fails to supply them. 
The ahoTe numbers are not intended to be an estimate 
of the three armies into which it is proposed to divide 
the forces of the Kingdom. Experience will be a much 
better guide as to the numbers required ; but if these 
suggestions were acted upon it would be possible to 
reduce considerably the number of our colonial forces ; 
that is to say, the army of England and of the H. E. I. G. 
employed in the colonies might when joined into one 
colonial army be reduced in the total number. All sol- 
diers in the above three armies would imder the system 
herein suggested be yoimg and effective men; the 
numbers would be sufficient to manoeuvre and afford both 
district generals and troops the necessary opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of their profession 
as well in winter as in summer campaigns ; and this 
would be better for both ; Generals, who for the most 
part would be under 45, would infinitely prefor living 
with their commands and learning their duties tluui 
loitering about the clubs in London, and any one of 
them who might prefer the latter amusement would 
soon discover that he had mistaken his profession. 
When the cold shade of purchase and sale of military 
rank is removed from the British army, which now like a 
wet blanket damps and chills the zeal of every one, 
there will be very few miUtary drones or butterflies 
who will be able or willing to enter the army, and a 
system so well supervised would be a check to all idlers. 
They would have to become workers either with their 
will or against it. 
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By the above rearrangement of ilistricls, and by 
maMag each of them complete and a real military 
Qommand, a succession of young generals would be 
constantly flowing upwards from the junior ranks, each 
petiring at the age of 60, after he liad had his fair turn, 
and giving place to his younger brothers who would 
each have a good opportunity of gaining some part of 
that experience so essential at the very commencement 
of a war, and the want of which has hitherto been so 
disastrous to the Biitish army and nation. The various 
forts, castles and garrisons upon the seaboard woiUd 
make good head quarters for military districts, and may 
be easily converted to that use. 

The Tower of London, Dover, Wahner, and nearly 
every other garrison or fort in the United Kingdom 
should either be the head quarters of a military district 
or be included in one, and any additions to them which 
may be requisite should Le made- If not the head 
quarters of a district, they should be, if possible, that of 
one of its wings or brigades, and the place of residence 
of the lieutenant general, major general, or brigadier 
general of the district. By making these places separate 
commands, with Governors etc., they become the 
sleeping cabins for invalids and fall to decay. By 
making them part of a district, they would afford 
excellent opportunities to young Generals for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the defence and attack of for- 
_ - tified places, aflbrd ready means for assembhng the 
^-faoops of the division for manccuvre, and the huild- 
ptaga themselves would be constantly under the eye 
* of officers to prevent their going to ruin. If all of 
e places were turned to account, fewer new military 
Citations need to be built, in the creation of the 8 new 



military districts of the 20 into which it is proposed to 
divide the Kingdom. They tvou1(} aiso he occupied 
by the liroops of the district, and no separate corps of 
officers and men required to take charge of them. 
They would thus always be garrisoned, provisioned and 
supplied with men and material for their immediate 
defence; all of which is utterly neglected, and the 
buildings are now fit for nothing but to form models for 
artists- sketch-books, and add to the army estimates. 
Turn them to account and make them earn their cost. 
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REGIMENTAL SYSTEM. 



The regimental system of the British army is far 
more perfect than any other part of it, and what im- 
provement it requires is easily effected. 

Regimental married officers, however high their 
rank, are better living out of barracks with the 
lodging money of their grade; it is also better for 
the service and it should be ordered so. Regi- 
mental officers should be one entire whole, not consist 
as at present of one part whose rank and position 
never advances, and ojf another part whose promo- 
tion goes forward. A marked division is thus in- 
troduced, which leads to evil consequences. The 
harmony of the whole is more or less destroyed by it. 
In some regiments, this want of harmony shows itself 
in disputes and cabals against the senior officer; in 
others it becomes more extended and takes the form of 
troop and company officers, against stafP officers. This 
division is also much widened by promoting from 
the ranks deserving, but fmeducated men, to be staff 
officers direct and at once ; by which mistake the 
most important duties of a regiment are confided to the 
least important men; a complete contradiction. All 
this has a tendency to breed bad feeling, and do in- 
jury to the service. In some regiments little of it is 
met with. The senior officer may be of a kindly nature, 
and that reacts on the rest, and allays animosities and 
bitterness, but in other regiments those feelings largely 
prevail and have to be kept down by the strong hand. 
The colonel and all the officers of a regiment should re- 
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side with it, and the most important duties be confided 
to the most important ranks. After the field ofiicers, 
the duties which most affect the well-being of a regi- 
ment and consequently the most important, are those 
of the adjutant, the quarter-master, the surgeon, the pay- 
master, and to these may be added in cavalry regiments 
the riding master and veterinary surgeon ; the officers 
who fill these regimental staff appointments stand in the 
same position in point of importance regimentally as-* 
the '^general staff'' in regard to the army, and in order 
that they may be properly performed, should be en- 
trusted to officers whose senior rank and station carries 
respect with it ; such cannot be the case when they are 
confided to men only just risen from the ranks, and 
who for the most part have never received the educa- 
tion necessary to fit them properly for them. In an army 
where no education was looked for in officers, as pre- 
vailed with ours not long back, and still prevails in some 
degree, the want of education was no drawback, but 
if the British army is ever to recover from its present 
state, it must wholly abolish the purchase and sale of 
mihtary rank, and place a candidate's fitness for a 
commission chiefly upon military education. When 
that is done, deserving but uneducated soldiers will no 
more expect commissions than uneducated gentlemen ; 
all such soldiers will have to be rewarded and promoted 
in a Mihtary Order of Merit where courage and good 
conduct may obtain the reward of courage and good 
conduct ; and not the reward due only to courage and 
good conduct when joined with education. An ofBcer 
entirely without education, and often coarse in manner, 
in an army of educated men, would be placed in a false 
position, uneasy to himself, and to those about him. 



Ih 6ur pr6sen( state, fliis iaay be tolerated, until a 
better order of (hiilgs can ie established ; after wbich, 
all mdii will have to> show by the certificate they 
have obtained, thait they are fit for the position and 
duties theY aspire to fill. Then one third of all regi- 
mental cbmriiissions shoiild be filled up from tlie 
^^paiied^' noh-Cominissioiled officers of the army; one 
third by the military cadets ; and the remaining third 
Be ih the gift of the crown for rewarding special cases 
of iherit, and heroism. 

All regimental generals should cease with the present 
occupants, or they may be at once removed to the 
^Order of Merit " and the difference in salary made good 
to them. The very names of general and colonel of a 
regiment being held by the same person is an absurdity, 
atid thef office still more so , there being no duties at- 
tached to it. 
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REARRANGEMENT OF RUGIMENTAt RANKS. 



CAVALRY. 

( The same for Artillery^ and for all Infantry^ omitting the 
Veterinary Officers and biding Master.) 

Colonel. 

^ 1st Lieut.-Golonel. 

1^ . 2d Lieut.-Golonel. 
-^ S / Adjutant-Major, 
e -S I Riding Master-Captain. 

.S j^ 3 1 Quarter-Master-Captain. 

^ -h ''^ 1 Psiyniaster-Captain. 

"^ ^ c \ Surgeon-Captain. 

•^5 I I Veterinary Surgeon-Captain. 

§ § ^1 Assistant Surgeon-lieutenant. 
'^ .S I Assistant Veterinary Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
^ "T ! Apothecary-Cornet or Ensign. 

^ i Captain for each Troop. 

^ 1 Lieutenant for each Troop. 

1 Cornet for each Troop (Ensign for Infantry Reg*») 

In the " Army List '' the ranks should stand as above. 
Excepting only the Medical Staff, and Paymaster, who 

is a financial staff officer, all the others follow up in re- 
gular rotation. If a vacancy happen and there is no un- 
usual merit or demerit to notice, the senior lieutenant- 
colonel becomes colonel ; the adjutant-major, heutenant- 
colonel; the senior staff captain becomes adjutant-ma- 
jor; the senior troop captain becomes staff captain; se- 
nior lieutenant troop captain ; and senior cornet, Ueu- 
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tenant. If the vacancy for comet be the turn of the re- 
giment, the colonel recommends the senior "past" 
non-commissioned officer for it, being Iha holder of a I 
"fit, " or "posted" certificate of examination, if in all 
other respects he be deserving ; if not, ho recommends 
the next senior '■^passed" who is fit and deserving. If the 
vacancy is the second, it is in the gift of the Crown ; if a 
third, it goes to a mihtaiy cadet, who having passed at 
Sandhurst, has been attached to the " resenJC " until a 
vacancy offers for his joining a regiment of the active 
army. By this simple system, justice is done to all, hut 
especially to the service, which is saved from incapa- 
bles, and also from favouritism. The ranks or grades 
of the military system should be the same throughout 
the service ; and in each regiment they should be alike, 
and may all be formed after the model already given, 
which shows both a cavalry and an infantry regimenl. 
The regimental staff should appear in the Army List as 
therein shown, and gradually as the present occupants 
reach to the head of their rank, they should be classed 
and arranged in that way. A real colonel, not a show 
one, should be at the head of every regiment in the ser- 
vice, and have two lieut. -colonels and an adjutant-ma- 
jor as field officers under him. He should Uve with hia 
regiment and command it, under the general of division 
or district. All other corps. Horse Guards, Foot Guards, 
and every other corps in the army should assimilate 
their ranks and grades after that model. By that means, 
an officer's position relative to other ofiicers is known at 
once hy the rank he holds , without there being room for 
any doubt about it. 

The Horse and Foot Guards should be made at once into 
the " Royal Gwird," to which should be added Artillery. 
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A division of the army would thus be completed with 
Horse, Foot and Artillery. But the system should be en- 
tirely changed as to their composition, they should be 
the elite of the army, be composed of picked volimteers 
who have served their one period of six years. If huge 
show men be necessary for a Royal procession, or Court 
duties, the two corps of Yeomen of the Guard and Gentle- 
men at Arms should be again permanently embodied, 
and also, if necessary, the Knights of Windsor, removing 
from it aU who are unfit for duty. A " Royal Household 
or Cent Guard " could thus be formed, and kept constantly 
about the court and person of Her Majesty, of large picked 
men, and by being kept in uniform, well officered, and 
under training at all times, they would soon become per- 
fectly suitable for the duties required of them ; whilst 
the " Moyal Guard'' would be available in cavahy, in- 
fantry and artillery to take its share of the duties of the 
army. The ranks in all these forces should be the same 
as the rest of the army. No one can at the same time 
do both the duties of a captain and of a lieut.-colonel ; 
and to give any one man the names of both is to make 
a fool of him, if he only had the sense to see it. When 
the ''^ Royal Guard" is in fact the elite of the British 
army ; they ought to be paid more. One fourth more 
for each separate rank, in order to induce good men^ 
after a first six years' service, to volunteer for the 
" Royal Guard. " They would thus be adl experienced 
soldiers, in the prime of manhood. But to keep these 
troops always in London and its neighbourhood, is to 
do all that can be done to spoil them. Neither should 
they be petted in any way, nor placed in any manner 
imder a different government to the rest of the British 
Army \ but beyond all and before all, the officers should 

8 
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])e choaea from tUe rest of tJie axmj > for the q^^.Uti^§i 
which most di^tinguigh a military man, Tp gipt into the 
'^Poyal Quard" should be the reward of the begt, bra^ 
vest, the most skilful and experienced offlcej^s of the 
service. It should receive into it no nplitj^iry ca^etj^ 
whatever, hut fill up its yaca^t coipmissipns of Qpmet^ 
and ensigns from otbei: regiments, aod the^ 3hpiil4 ft^ 
way^ be the best of their raijk. A " P-oyaJ Guard" pf 
such materials wpiild iijdQed be the ^life of tfe^ ar^^y . 
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COBPS WmCH ARE NOT REBIMBNtED. 



"Gbnebm* Staff. " 

From thlB corps, every staff appointment is Med up ; 
from an aide^de^amp who must be at least a captain, up 
to tba ^^ Chief of the Staff, " none can obtain a place in 
it xmlmn he hold a ist class staff certificate. An offlo^r 
can rise through every regimental rank, from enaigH 
and cornet to colonel; pass on to brigadier general, 
major general, lieut.-general and general, without a ist 
dasis sts^ certificate. These afford ample opportunitiea 
tat the brilliant, dashing soldier ; but he cm never ba 
plac^ed in a false position, in respect to his natural fli^ 
ness, for administration, organization forethought, etc. 
The army can never be placed at the mercy, and in 
depQndance for the means of its subsistence, etc., on 6SL* 
oers who, though they will go to their graves like beds, 
yet have no talent for details of organization. The pay 
of the " Staff'' should be a fourth more than the same 
rank in regiments, in order that it may be an object 
worth trying for. But there should be no encreate 
when appointed to any particular duty of the *' Staff'j " 
apd all fees, and extras of office shoiQd cease entirely, 
A new graduated scale on a liberal basis, should be made 
outft)r the army, in which the pay attached to every ofili^ 
cers rank, and ofilce should be known ; and nothing ad*" 
ditional for fees or allowances. A little care in drjawing up 
such a scale will be necessary, that the present vicious 
system may not be introduced into it, by which it happens 
that juniors are often better paid than seniors ; and a 
mem gains a loss on promotion. Su(di a aystem dai» 
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troys all emulation to rise in the army ; no one Stes 
to rise, if by it his purse falls ; and thus officers are 
found, searching and pushing for snug birthea, rather 
than tailing a pride in their professional rank and posi- 
tion. Every advance or step of rank, should carry with 
it a corresponding improvement in the pay of an oflicer, 
and he should not dirty his palm with fees of office. 
Paying any officer by such means degrades him ; to 
allow a quarter-master of a regiment to take fees from 
tradesmen who supply potherbs, is not more disgrace- 
ful than allowing generals to pocket money by soldiers' 
clothes and olf-reclconiiiga, or riding masters to take fees 
for teaching officers their riding duties. The whole 
system requires an immediate change ; for it makes 
hucksters, of officers holdinj^ the Queen's commission. 
Fix a salary to every rank and office, and let it be suffi- 
cient to support the holder of it in a position equal to 
its importance ; and be certain that it be correctly gra- 
duated, that no one may be induced to regard promotion 
as a loss, and so damp his zeal and exertion to obtain 



The " General Staff" is kept supplied from regimental 
officers who hold I st class certificates, and have attained 
the rank of captain. It is a great mistake to make a 
subaltern an aide-de-camp to any one. Generals ap- 
pointing their own sons, and young relations, soon after 
they have been gazetted to be their aides-des;amp, is 
ruinous to the young officers' professional character. 
He is taken from the place where alone he can obtain 
any professional knowledge or experience, and at the 
very age when he is mosl disposed to learn it, and put i 
to the toilsome mihtaiy occupation of carving the general's 
chicken or cai-rying his wife's cloak. Besides the injury 
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to the young officer himself, it is also a great injury 
to the service. Aides-de-camp have to be the mouth- 
piece of the general, to carry his orders to a distant 
part of the field or camp, and they should be men of 
such standing and character that they could explain the 
meaning of the order, if it where in the hurry of the 
moment given out to them obscurely by the general. 

The certificates of the " first class " which enable an 
officer to hold a staff appointment, are obtained either at 
the final examination of the military cadet before he 
joins the '' reserve^ " or at any future period of the re- 
gimental officer's career. He simply has to make him- 
self at any time fit, by the necessary amount of 
study, and then apply for leave to attend for examina- 
tion at Sandhurst, at which college there should be a 
resident permanent board of examination for all regimen- 
tal officers on presenting themselves, and for all military 
candidates and cadets twice a year. A few official for- 
malities will be necessary but only sufficient to insure a 
speedy and effectual examination of all regimental offi- 
cers as they arrive. Officers or cadets who have ob- 
tained these ist class certificates are eligible for transfer 
to the " General Staff" as vacancies occur in it, after 
they have attained the rank of captain. In the " Army 
List'' a figure (1) precedes or follows the name of each 
officer who has obtained a 1st class certificate ; which 
will have the great advantage of encouraging study, and 
give the means to those in authority to select the offi- 
cers for filling up vacancies in the Staff. 
The gradations of rank in the Staff are as follows : 

Chief of the Staff. 

Military Secretary. * 

Adjutant General. 
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Inspector GcBGral. 

Ordnance CteneraL 

Engineer General* 

Ouarter^Maetter General. 

Ganunisaary General* 

Medical General. 

Equipment General. 

Barrack Master General. 

Tranapoort General. 

Colonial Generic. 

Assistants in the order above. 

Depfuties in the same order (ag. at a distance onlf ). 

Depioty Assistants, do. do. 

Colonels. 

1 St Lieiit.*CoIoneis 

2d Lient.*'Colonel&. 

Brigade Majors* 

Captains. 
Any of the last fLve ranks can be aiden-de^'Campr A 
ii^affioient nuiober of each rank should be appoinlsd, so 
as to keep the army constantly suj^ed with sufficient 
staff officers. They should be attached to the various 
departments, at head quarters and military districts^ to 
leam all the duties connected with eadi, and changed 
from year to year from one department of staff to an^* 
other; so that, when afterwards sent into districts, or 
abroad? in the fteld, etc.^ they may , during the emer- 
gencies ind aecidenta of the service, be able to consoli- 
date two or more offices under one head. After they 
have beiXMaid fully trained and acquainted with the 
"staff departments,'' at head quarters, they are then 
appointed 'to districts. The pay of each is one fourth 
more than the rank to which it aoswere in the rest of 
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the army. Commandant is an additional title to some 
other, and only to be assmned by officers actually in 
conunand of a permanent mihtary station. It may be 
added to any other rank ; it is not one that an officer 
has to pass through, in the usual come of ^tomotion. 
It is not a staff appointment, and may be held by othet" 
officers as well as by those of the general staff of the 
army. 

In the department No. 3, all the horises for the awny 
are purchased, as before stated under the liead of that 
department* For this purpose, it despatches its staff, 
accompanied, by the Veterinary surgeons to fairs and 
sales, in England, Ireland and Scotland, and, if neces^ 
sary, to other countries, such as Normandy for artillery 
horses, or Spain for transport mules or horses. For aU 
these, that department has a depot in Ireland and Scot- 
land, and one or more in England, where the hordes are 
broke and trained until they are rising five years old, 
when they are drafted early in spring every yeat to fill 
iqjf yacanoies iii regiments and corps of cavalry and ar- 
tillery. The isame men who take the new remount 
horses to regiments take charge of the cast ones^ to TbB 
scdd by auction in the nearest market town to the sta- 
tion. No troop horse should be allowed to remain in 
any regiment after he is 14 years old. Many horses are^ 
apparently serviceable at that age, but they will sell for 
more, and it will be an advantage to the country to cast 
them. No regimental officer should be employed in 
chosiQg horses or men for his own corps. No regular 
system can be acted upon for the whole by such means. 
Very heavy hght cavalry, and very light heavy cavalry 
is the result of that practice, and many other evils also. 
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ARTILLERY. 



Although there is no great advantage to be gained by 
making separate regiments of artillery, yet the names 
of each rank should be the same for the officers as for 
other regiments. They should follow the one sole rule 
of the army, thus, generals, heut.-generals, major-ge- 
nerals, and the rest in the same order as mentioned un- 
der the head of Regimental Rank. There can be no 
more need of 1st and 2d captains or lieutenants in 
the artillery than in the cavalry and the line ; nor for 
chaplains. To see one and the same officer appear in 
different places of the Army List, as general, colonel, 
commandant, is ludicrous. An officer should appear in 
one capacity only. He cannot be a general and a colo- 
nel at the same time. A separate medical department 
for the ordnance is also entirely unnecessary. 

In the Army list, artillery officers and officers of en- 
gmeers should take their proper place after the " Royal 
Guard ; / at present they are removed to the middle of 
the book instead of being near the beginning, and as 
artillery and en^eer officers should hold 1st or 2d class 
certificates, one of those figures to be placed opposite 
their names in the Army list. 
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ENGINEEBS. 

This corps should follow the rule of the army as 
shown when speaking of the artillery, and the officers^ 
ranks be assimilated to one uniform rule, throughout 
the service. 

The officers of the engineers in command of the corps 
of sappers and miners should be arranged in the order 
of a regiment of the line as far as practicable, and the 
corps of the sappers and miners should be encreased 
for that purpose, and would be attended with much ad- 
vantage to the service, as they are highly valuable to an 
army in many respects. They are the "navvies," ma- 
sons, and carpenters of an army. Their engenuity shows 
itself in many vvays and contrivances that are very useful 
on service, and they should be augmented accordingly. 
The remarks made under head of artillery apply in most 
respects also to the engineers. The officers of both the 
artillery and the engineers req[uire to be more highly 
educated than the line or cavalry, and holders of 3d class 
certificates are not eligible for commissions in either of 
these corps. In all other respects these corps harmo- 
nize and agree vsrith the rest of the army. Promotions 
and foreign service are to be taken by them in the same 
manner ; and the soldiers join the reserve of artillery, 
are there trained, go into camps, and are drafted to the 
active and colonial armies, in regular succession, like 
any other branch of the service, and they are entitled 
to their discharge after six years' service, not reckoning 
going to or coming from a foreign station, in the same 
manner as the rest of the army. 

The figure (1) or (2) is placed before or after the names 
of officers holding those class certificates, in the Army 
list. 
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MEDICAL SfAPP. 



Much of the inefficienoy of this pfiurt of the British 
army, arises from the bad arrangements in force about 
it. ThB medical officers of the army are not to blame, 
if in service every thing about their department goes 
wrong ; they are^ by the present organization, put in a 
manner out of the pale of the service ; things are re-* 
quired of them i\hich they cannot do ; and duties prut 
upon them, which would not be put upon ensigns, 
lieutenants, and other regimental officers* The whole may 
soon be remedied, if proper means be taken. Assimi- 
late the ranks of the medical department, to those of 
the rest of the army ; and liboUsh all others. Let me* 
dical officers move upward in rank like others. Have 
a proper ambulance corps, under good rule, and attach 
it to the medical department. Attach to it a branch com^ 
missariat, from the commissariat department, and take 
away its purveyors ; let there be, when in the field, 
a branch of the general poUce of the army attached to 
the medical department , to keep order with a strong 
hand, amongst the orderUes, porters, nurses, washer- 
men and all others* When men are ordered to be sent 
to attend the sick, as hospital orderlies, etc ; the regi- 
ments select the worst, and most dnmken soldiers they 
can, to get rid of them \ these men have hardly been kept 
in any thing like order, even in their regiments, with all 
the assistance of officers, Serjeants, corporals, etc* They 
care no more for a medical man, whom they have seldom 
seen except in a hat and plain clothes, than if he were 
an apothecaries shop boy, not looking upon him as an 
officer at all. The way to improve all this, is to hav9ii 
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egmptol^ iQQrp» fortli^iAdl^ undMrtlM midical msn'f ^^ 
dero, W4 «( bp»pital paUee to keep order^ sobHdty , ciwitL* 
Duets^ eto. , alao under his 6rddr8< Whendver extra men 
Bfe wia:ited with the sick ; the written order which i« 
issued should direct them to be told off in the- regular 
course of duty by roster like a guards and taken as a re- 
gular turn of duty, and care taken that troop and com^ 
pany officers do not^ notwithstanding such directions, 
smuggle off their drunken soldieM a« hospital orderlies. 
During peace, let medical of&cerd drew in uniform ftnd 
be always seen with the regiment or troop on the dif'^ 
ferent parades ; not merely general parades, but ev^ry 
other which is attended by their equals in rtok. AH 
medical of&cers should on joining be drilled, and re*- 
ceive so much military training, as will enable them t^ 
support their own authority with the men , in an offl- 
ceorlike manner, ihey should also sit on courtsHmartial 
like other offtcers. Every one of these things are r^cjui- 
site and necessary to prevent the duties of the medical 
department from being neglected in tiie awful manner 
they have been as witnessed lately at the seat of war 
in the East, and every one of them has been hitherto 
totally disregarded in our service. 

AH communications jh*om the heads of the medical de- 
partment should, as a rule, be addressed either to the 
heads of military districts, or If intended reghnentally, to 
the colonel cotmnanding the regiment, even when the 
subject matter is strictiy medical. By addressing offi- 
cial communications to the stxrgeon of a regiment direct, 
the department is helping on the system of isolation, 
into which the medical ofBosrs fall ; and the result is to 
destroy their auttiority In the regiment. No other de^ 
partmeitt does ao, the JUjutaa^tfiier^,tliO'Yot«rE»^ 




dep^tment, 'aH addxess themselves to the"c6lnEQWi3i 
officer of the regiment who directs Mb subordinates. 

In the evidence given by Dr. Andrew Smith, tbe Di- 
rector General, before the " Crimean Inquiiy," be says, 
" I bad nothing to do with the quality of the bedding 
" for tile sick; I merely sent the requisition, and the 
" Ordnance acted upon it. I gave in the spring of last 
" year a requisition for bedsfbr 5,000 men, which I have 
" HO doulit were sent out." 

If to the youngest lance corporal in a regiment were 
confided any duly, and it being neglected he were to 
reply, " that he bad no doubt it was done, " be would 
be broke immediately. Dr. Andrew Smith, notwith- 
standing his long service is quite unaccquainted with the 
first rudiments of responsibihty, and it ia our military 
system that is to blame, not Dr. Andrew Smith; any 
other Dr. would give the same answer. So also would 
the Ordnance, if asked, give the same reply, tlial it 
" had no doubt the 5,000 beds were sent out." Yet in 
November, many months after the spring, and after two 
bloody battles, the wounded soldiers were still lying on 
the ground and floors without beds. Again the Director 
General says, " I wTote in April last on the subject of 
" the privies, at the hospital at Scutary, to the authori- 
" ties there." What a system I ! that a man in London 
should have to regulate privies at Scutai-i. No wonder 
that Mr. Stafford should find them and the passages knee 
deep in fceces months afterwards. 

These things could never take place under the orga- 
nization herein suggested. Dr. Smith's "deputy" would 
be on the spot wholly responsible for all things to the 
Commander-in-Chief. He would have full power in 
himself to order every thing, and to see to it ; to recom- 
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mend, to reward and to punish every one connected 
with the sick \ having under him a staff to execute, and 
a financial staff to pay for every thing and every body, 
subject only to one condition, namely that of. proving 
every shilling of public money expended was imavoid- 
ably necessary for the health, comfort, cure or cleanU 
ness of the sick and wounded soldiers. 
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SEARIUK&EMINT OF MEDICAL lUliS. 
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ilfedieal General. 
Assistant Medical Generals (as many as re- 
quisite.) 
Deputy Medical Generals. |Actteg»t 

Deputy assistant Medical Generals.) distance. 

1st, 2d, 3d class Principal Surgeon-Iieut.-Colonels. 

1st, 2d, 3d class Surgeon-Captains. 

1st, 2d, 3d class Assistant Surgeon-Lieutenants. 

Apothecary-Comets or Ensigns. 

Acting Assistant Surgeons, do. 

Each of the above takes rank with its grade, according to 
the date of commission. Thus an assistant surgeon ap- 
pointed to a regiment observes the date of his own com- 
mission, as seen in the Army List, and immediately knows 
his position in the regiment. The colonel of the regiment 
and his assistants see that he is sufficiently trained as an 
officer in military duties, so that he may be able to sup- 
port his own authority, when left with men. This can al- 
ways be done when no hospital duties interfere. A suffi- 
cient number of each of the above medical ranks should 
be always kept up for the requirements of the service. 
Apothecaries are very useful in camp and the field, to 
mix and administer medicines, and otherwise attend 
to the orders of the surgeons, instead of leaving those 
important duties to a serjeant ignorant of their different 
qualities. The improvement of mihtary surgeons, in a 
knowledge of the medical profession, and especially of 
practical surgery, is difficult after they join the army ; but 
means should be taken to enforce their attendance in all 



the large hospitals andtanitaury ^fttabUshroelits In the vi- 
cinity of their military stations . The heads of the Medi- 
cal Department should take the necessary steps towards 
this end, iji order to ejisure the attQiidance of every mi- 
litary medical officer at all cliiiical lectures, aijd gur^- 
cal operations going ou in the various hospit^s, in the 
neighbourhood of his quarters, 

The practice of the najedical ofB.ceBS always being ab- 
sent from all but general parades, is one cause pf so 
little authority being possessed by them over the m^n. 
It is equally injurious to their authority to be always 
seen in plain clothes, even when attending in the hospi- 
tal wards on sick officers and men, and on the hue of 
march. No wonder, if they take so much pains to for- 
get they are officers, that the soldiers should forget it 
too. This should be stopped , for the medical officers' 
own sak^ ; aa fcha want of military auflmrity over the 
attendants of the sick, on the part of medical officers, is 
one great cause of the confusion ipta which things al- 
ways fall when solely entrusted to them. 

No exception should be made as to retirement on ac- 
count of age , in the medical staff. Zeal and youthful 
activity are no less necessary with them than the others. 



BARRACK STAFF. 

The grades of this corps are objectionable, some being 
called "storekeepers/' although iu charge of barrpx)k 
buildings, and son^e called ha;rrack ]Ilaster^, although 
they keep stores. There is tjius a useless contradi^stipu. 
The ranHs are proposed \q be thus in future : 

Principal Barrack M^ster-Lieut.-Colonel, 
Sarraek Master£aptain6, 
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Assistant Barrack Master-lieutenants. 
Barrack Serjeants. 
Barrack Corporals. 

These situations should never be held but by old offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers. They are few 
enough to provide for deserviag veterans, in which to 
spend the last years of their mOitary service. They 
should like every other be vacated in turn at the age 
mentioned elsewhere, and place given to other claimants 
who have in like manner served their country. Civi- 
lians can have no right to these appoiatments. The 
whole of this corps in the tmited kingdom are under the 
lOih Department. 



DOCK YARDS CORPS. 
No reorganization or change in these is requisite. 



RIFLE BRIGADE. 



This would be the foundation of the Chasseur regi- 
ments, to which the 60th would be joined. 



East Indig, regiments, West India regiments, Ceylon 
Rifles regiment. Cape Mounted Riflemen, Canadian regi- 
ment, St. Helena regiment, Newfoundland company. 
Gold Coast companies, Malta Fencibles, Isle of Man corps, 
Australian regiments. Van Diemen's land, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia, New Zealand, Gibraltar, 
Greece, Heligoland, Hong-Kong, Ionian Islands, Malta, 
Mauritius, to be the foundation of the " Colonial Armyy 

Theses station and any other places in which Great Bri- 
tain has troops, to be under one head, the Colonial Mill- 
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tary Department. Their depots to be in England, if 
the troops to be kept up are Englismen ; and these de- 
pots, as well as their service troops and companies, to 
be all under the same Department, No. 12. (See Colonial 
Department and Colonial Army.) 



SCHOOL FOR MUSKETRY. 

No change is necessary in this, except that it should be 
included in the military district of the locality in which 
it is placed, and under the orders of the District General, 
who should have the whole arrangements as to change 
of individuals, etc. , after their course of instruction. 
The officer who instructs in rifle practice should be en- 
couraged to obtain and keep by him all modem inven- 
tions, and improvements, in rifles, revolvers, bullets, 
etc., and to compare and make experiments with each. 

The new revolvers of Captain Minie, for firing seve- 
ral times in a minute, should be tried. 



MILITIA. 



Such of them as wished might be allowed to join the 
" reserve" army, and the remainder retained only as a 
resource in the event of an invasion of the country. 



HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 

This would be permitted to volunteer to the artillery 
of the ^^ reserve, " and be as the militia. 



^esmiiteAio xrolimtQerto the pftfalFjref &e ^^9^«^tve,^' 
and in other respects thei s^me a&i the militia. 



VOLUNTEER Rff^ GWS. 

P^Wttei ^0 voJvuqLteer ^or th^ CI;i^^T:g!s p^ tj?^, -^^e- 
i^^^, or otb^ ^ifft^tify , w4 i^ pifrey J^^^eptf^ th« ^^^^ 
aft ^^ WU% 



DEPOTS AT MAIDSTONE AND OHATHAM. 

Wwli lue »tfitiaQ» for the '^. r«»n» -'' army 



PEPOT BATT^jp^S. 
Would be portions of the " reserve*^ army. 



RECRUITINa DISTRICTS. 

■^hese a^d the whole expense ?ittending tl\$ rec^?uitjng 
pso^tie^ from regiinents would bi^ sayed^ as^ well as tl^§ 
aemoralizing p^^ctices at fairs, etc. The i}p,en and nqn.- 
commissioned officers now taken away from their regi- 
ments would be effective for duty, 

OFF^UERS ORGANIZING AND PAYING OUT piflNSIONEl^S. 

Nearly the whole- of this expense would be sared 
to the country. There would be few pensions to pay. 
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in a six years' sdrrice, exc^t Dor wounds and pe)n}umeat 
k^uries received in and by the service. 



The above savings to the nation would render the 
abolition of purchase of rank in the army very little loss, 
and as each officer would only receive the Government 
value on retirement, even that small loss would be spread 
over twenty or more years. 



CORPS OF SAPPERS AND MINERS. 

Ti)i3 cprps is attached or rather belongs to the engi- 
Aeprg. It should now be encreased and regimented like 
any oth«r corps, and dyiUedas the " marines" are whl^n 
on ^iliDre. To whatever part of t]ie Kingdom any of 
tjiese~flien are detached, they should be under the orders 
pf tljt^ local military officers as far as possible. 



TRANSPORT CORPS. 

This corps should, as speedily as possible, be formed 
out of the materials which the cavalry regiments 
may be able to supply as a contingent, until it is regu- 
larly estabUshed in the army. Of the number of wag- 
gons, horses, harness and drivers reqtdred by the army 
during a time of peace, it would not be difficult to make 
an estimate. If two or three waggons, and their horses 
and drivers be allowed to every cavalry regiment, and 
three to a regiment of infantry, these would form at 
first a small force to begin v^th ; and they should be 
attached to each regiment as soon as possible. The offi- 
cers could he taken from the half-pay of the army, as a de- 
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taohed duty in time of war, when this force would be 
acting more together ; but in time of peace, they would 
each be under the command of the officers of the regi- 
ment to which each is attached, and be paid by it. In 
fact, if they belonged altogether to the regiment, as 
part of its force, it would be the most simple and effec- 
tive arrangement ; two or three non-commissioned offi- 
cers would be all that would be required in time of 
peace. Sorcie of the chief clerks in the 1 1th Department 
should be obtained from such firms as Mr, Lindsay's, 
Brown's, Green's Pickford's, etc., etc. 

This subject has been fully treated of elsewhere in 
this work, but the recent exposure of the manner in 
which the Admiralty have made contracts for the trans- 
port service affords a melancholy proof of the decay and 
decrepitude into which every department of the Govern- 
ment has fallen. From the statement in the House of 
Commons it appears, that whilst the market price of 
freight per ton to Australia is 45s., the Admiralty have 
been paying an average of i25 to the Crimea, which is 
only one-third the distance to Australia. That is about 
three thousand per cent loss to the country, by the ne- 
glect of the Admiralty. Some mistakes doubtless there 
may be in tlie statement, but if only one third part of 
the loss be true, the country woidd still be paying the 
enormous sum of one thousand per cent more than she 
ought to do. It also has been stated that, besides the 
heavy loss to the country by the detention of ships in 
harbour in idleness. There has been a ship kept in 
the harbour at Balaklava as a lodging for certain officers, 
and that lodging costs the country at the rate of i22,000 
a-year ! I We hope those officers may sleep soundly. 

In a country where such things can pass, and the Mi- 
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nister escape, the question forces itself on men's minds, 
can the Government of that nation be in a fit and healthy 
state ? It appears almost certain, from all these things, 
that some alteration is absolutely required in the British 
system of Government. The true remedy appears to 
lie in the direction, of appointing the ministry for a fixed 
period of three or four years, by Her Majesty. The pre- 
sent evils arise from its being considered the duty of one 
half the House of Commons to try to turn the Govern- 
ment out, and of the other half to keep it in office. But 
if it were known that it would go out in its turn, at the 
end of three years, both sides would attend to their pro- 
per duties. 
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MIUTARY EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISllMENtS. 



The country has no right to burden itself with the 
early educaticm of youth who are intended for the mi- 
litary profession. That is much better done in private 
establishments. The military educational course can 
be as well taught at Oxford and Cambridge, or any 
* other place, as it could be, if carried on by militaiy pro- 
fessors. Besides as ^* fitness'' alone, not favouritism, ifi to 
be the rule for entry to in the service, the fact of possessing 
a good education not obtained at the government expense 
will be a great proof that the party has also been well 
conducted, and well brought up. This will permit free 
competition for miUtary^adetships ; a most salutary 
principle , and one calculated to afford to the service the 
most beneficial results. The mihtary government should 
therefore not burden itself with primary education. It 
should simply make public, the " educational course" 
of examination established for the country boards, and 
college committee of examiners ; and confine itself to 
the military " colleges." As many of these, and of 
such dimensions, as the nature of the service, may 
upon experience be found to require , should be orga- 
nized upon this principle, namely : 

"To give instruction in military education and disct" 
*' pline during two years to a sufficient number of milt' 
" tary cadets for supplying the vacancies in the officers 
^' of the three armies^ with permission to remain six 
" months longer at their own expense of maintenance, 
^' etc.y outside the college^ for a second examinatianf if 
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*' unsuccessful at the end of the two years' course. Free 
*' competition the rutfi for ijtdmission. £40 a-year to be 
'* paid half yearly m diivmce, and no other charges of 
" any kind. Cadets to find themselves in boots and un- 
*' der clothing. Sons vfmiitttxry and naval officers pay 
* ' nothing^ but must compete like other candidates for ad- 
'^ miisi^, Nd aadH allowed to rmnms^ iongmr Uum two 
'■ If/ears in tlu college. Tk$ age for admmiM^oni 16 
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MILITARY COLLEGES. 



These are in the department of the Adjutant General, 
and should be gradually enlarged, to afford accommo 
dation for the number of military cadets required each 
year, to fill up the vacancies occurring in the three ar- 
mies. One-third of all vacancies v^ould be the right ul- 
timately of the non-commissioned officers of the army ; 
one-third the gift of tlfe crown ; and the other third 
be fiUed from the mihtary colleges. It would soon be- 
come an easy matter to estimate the size of these esta- 
blishments. Two years only to be the period of the stay 
at these colleges. If then a cadet be not fit to pass, he 
could have leave to reside in the private halls and dames' 
houses or lodgings in the vicinity of the college , and 
still attend for another six months the usual college 
course of military instruction. At the next half year's 
examination, if he were again rejected, it should be 
final ; as incapable cadets are only blocking up the pas- 
sage of more eligible men. The educational estabhsh- 
ments of the East India Company could be added to those 
already belonging to Government. 1st class certificates 
quaUfy for the " general staff" of the army, and for all 
other branches of the military service. 2d class certi- 
ficates qualify for all except the " general staff. " The 
holders of these two classes have the number 1 or 2 
placed after their names in the Army list. 3d class 
certificates qualify for " cavalry," '^ marines " and in- 
fantry. There is a 4th class certificate for non-commis- 
sioned officers. 
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Each of these classes of mihtary certificates may have 
its separate board of examiners, if the cadets and can- 
didates for examination are sufficiently nmnerons, but 
there should not be more than one for each class, in 
order that examinations may be uniform and impartial. 
Examinations to take place twice a year, of " appUcants" 
in January and July in the counties, agid in February and 
August at Sandhurst, for ^* candidates'^ and '^cadets;'* 
and at all other periods of the year for officers in the 
army who, having at first obtained a third or second 
class certificate, have qualified themselves by the neces- 
sary amount of study and appHcation for a higher one, 
and also for non-commissioned officers whose education, 
attainments, and good conduct in the service render 
them fit for commissions. Every cadet who obtains ad- 
mission to a mihtary college to be clothed in uniform 
for two years, with the right, if rejected at the termina- 
tion of it, to remain as before stated, at his own expense, 
in the vicinity, for the next half year's examinations. 
A cadet having passed and obtained a certain certificate^ 
may be allowed as far as the interest of the service will 
permit to select his own branch of the service, according 
to the natural bias and incUnation of his mind. This is 
to be strictly limited according to the necessities of the 
service. Of course the holders of 3d class certificates 
cannot select the corps requiring 2d or 1st, nor can very 
short men select the cavalry, nor large heavy men 
the Light Dragons. The rule being this, that short men 
go to infantry ; the most active and broad-chested of 
which, to the " Foot Chasseurs; " tall men to the 
cavalry, the tallest and heaviest of which, to the heavy 
cavalry. This rule will remove a great eyesore in the 
British army. 
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Cadets who have passed Iheir examination and re- 
eeiTdd oG^tifleatail ar^ nikt^ Wfidii %^k«$^Hfi^i«s ciecur 
ifi ib.6 ^' reierv^i^ " 6ommisiiloti§d a^ eiiMg^is 6f eortiets 
to serve Her Miojestjr^ jt)ii s^igtiillg A certificate to tkiis 
effect: ^' That it is their intention to amke ike airmy 
their professiouy and that to entitle them to Imve the 
im)ice^ they are fully a/ware that they ehall hme to tertte 
deoen years^ or give proof of some great ixud urffeni 
iieoestity^ or disqualifying oiYcumstdnee. '^ When ^om^ 
missioned as subaltern^ he is clothed by the Eqmpmettt 
flteneral's Department in the uniform of the branch of 
tiie army he is appointed to^ and directed to join 
the ^' reserve'' of that branch. After one year's &er^ 
vice in the '' reserve^ '* or sooner if necensary, te is eli- 
gible to join the " active" army, as cornet or ensign. 
From the active he is removed by regular roster to 
the '' colonial" army. Aftet his period of -sei^c^ 
abroad has expired, he returns, and is eligible for th6 
higher ranks in either the " active" army or ^^ reserve." 
The periods to remisun in each army to be fixed as the 
rule thuS) 1st year in the '^ reserve^ " during which he 
cannot rise higher than the first rank of ensign or cor- 
net ; 5 years in the '^ active " which he must join as ah 
ensign or <M)met^ but may rise to any vatsant rank ; and 
5 years in the " colonial " army. Bach of these periods 
may be lessened, but net increased, except by Som6 
unusual necessity. 

To qualify a candidate for admission at the toiiliti^ty 
colleges, he should require to produce the following cef- 
Ufloates : 1st, healthy 2d, of conduct^ 3d, of ability. 
These certificates are on one sheet, and the '* ap- 
plicant " obtains them in blank, from the mayor of his 
totrtet, on p^fcmoi appUtatitm. 
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the ^q^issnt, te4 ^piw the wm« itt 4uptf0|Et9a He 
gives the Qrigu^ to ttie applipaxit) retains one copy in his 
register, mA forwr^ the other by post to the board of 
military exainiaatiQ^ for the county or district. The 
county, 01' if 6mall the district boards of examination, 
commence the second Mondays i(i January and June, 
Biake eitami^aation Df ail applicants whose names l^ve 
been sent to them ^m the flftayorB' offices, and grmi 
certiificates tc( sueh as pasB^ directing Uiem to attend at 
Sandhurst, or otiber military ooUege, by the second Mon- 
day of the foUivwing month. They are thete finaUf 
exlanined to appoint them to that branch of education 
fm* which they evinee most aptitude. 

COPY OF *' applicants'^ gertifjcate. 

' Full description qf person^ place nw9 iiekW o/* MrM, 

{P$ted c^ .) 

Ut. I hum i^^Mnmed the applicant above describedj 
and find fiim^ in all respects ^ fit for Her Majesty's ser- 
vice. {He has no^wihe following permanent marks. ") 

(Signed) A. B., MiUtgliy Strigeon, 

Wakfefletd. 
(DdtMia .) 

2di We haw knoum the applicant iahovfi desmMl A^ 
the last three uears; his parents are^etQ. Hehof 
gone through a course ofmUtwy tdiucatim of 
His conduct has been alwayi ff^d^ Mi we Imum QfWh 
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thing that renders him nnfit or unworthy the honour 
of holding a commimon in Her Majesty's service. " 

{Signed) A. B., Clergyinan, 

C. D., Schoolmaster, • 

E. F., householder, 

Wakefield. 
{D(ried at 

The applicant attends with thes^ two certificates Ihe 
examining board of his county, or military district, the 
second Monday in January or June. The president of the 
board, if he thinks right or requires a further proof of 
good conduct, directs the nearest mihtary ofiicer, to go 
to the place and enquire into the particulars of the pa- 
rents or guardians of the apphcant, and into his character 
and conduct in his neighbourhood. Having examined 
the apphcant they add the third certificate uiider those 
he has presented as follows : 

3d. '^ We have examined the applicant above described 
in the whole of the military course of education^ laid 
down in the regulations of the military college^ and 
find him fit to become a cadet for Her Majesty's ser^ 

vice. " 

A. B., President, 

J,' J,*' I Members. 

{Dated at .) 

A. B. 
^^ He evinces most aptitude and ability in^ etc. *' 

The successful apphcant obtains a copy of these three 
certificates signed by the board ; the original document 
being forwarded by the president direct to the college 
at Sandhurst, where they direct him to attend the se- 
cond Monday of the fojloyving month. 
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His copy being handed in to the examining committee 
and compared with the original received by post, he is 
finally examined, and if successful appointed as a cadet 
to that branch of the service for which his talents in- 
cline him. He is then clothed and maintained for two 
years, after which, whether successful or not, he must 
yield place as a resident in the college to others. The 
names of successful cadets after two years' instruc- 
tion at the estabhshment are transmitted from the 
college at Sandhurst to the Adjutant General's De- 
partment in London , with the description copied 
from the certificate first received of his person, the 
class certificate he has obtained, and the particular 
branch of the service for which he is best adapted, 
mentally and bodily. His appointment to the '^reserve'* 
is then made out as vacancies occur on giving the certi- 
ficate already indicated. 

All examinations at Sandhurst or other miUtary colleges, 
and also by county and district boards, to be in public, 
with power to clear the court by order of the president, 
if the conduct of the audience renders it necessary. 
The examiners in counties or districts are called 
*' boards" and to consist of three. Those at Sandhurst 
'* committees" of examination, and to consist of not less 
than five. The parties examined are ^^applicants'' at 
the first examination, " candidates'' at the second, and 
when attached to the college, " cadets. " 

The name of a successful cadet is sent by the exa- 
mining committee to the school where he received his 
military education, naming the class certificate he has 
obtained. 

The examining committee at the miUtary colleges, is 
under the ordeiv of the Adjutant Greneral's Departmeiit ; 
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«Ad it exaftiin^ by d^]^tatio& to th@ is^oX Ui^ edueatioAal 
establishment of kny ]^ritate plHDfessor, ot sdioolmastar, 
who may be deairOiid of affording te hid scholars a 
riailitary education, id fit them for ^* applicants^ " and a 
f^oi^ is ^nt to the Adjutant GeneraFs S^partment of the 
]^etolt of that ^suEiEdnatio^. Tlie Adjutiuoit'Oene^ai judges 
6l the fitness or otherwise of the s^6bl^ aild git^ta ^r 
Mftholds eerfifieites aee^rdihj^. 
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pSTICEliS, 



"f linear '* to be the rule for entry iijtQ the mlUtapjr 
forvice, and ^^ merits and seniority, ^* not money, the rule 
for promotion afterwards. Every ofiScer to take his fair 
turn of foreign service, but not long enough to become 
transportation, or to min hia health ; and then having 
gained hia experience abroad, to bring it homQ in tim4 
to render it serviceable to the State. These are the 
fundamental rules of the system herein advocated for 
officers of the army. At present, the reverse of them 
is the rule of our service. 

Fitness, in ^^cAarac/^, " -^health" BnA ^^ education " 
are points so easy to ascertain, and their importance so 
immense , that there can be no excuse for not securing 
them. At present, no effectual enquiry is made into 
the conduct and character of any candidate for a 
commission. An attorney, who makes himself useful as 
an election agent somewhere, gets the member of Par- 
liament, whose return he has secured by the vilest 
means, to put the name of his son or his friend's son, 
down on the Commander-in-Chiefs list ; and the youth 
gets his conmiission. A venal member whose par- 
liamentary vote is always ready for the dispenser of 
patronage , gets more commissions for his constituents, 
by such means are the Queen's commissions now 
obtained. No medical examination was thought neces- 
sary, to secure '' fitness," in health for the duties of the 
service, and educational ''fttnegs'' until lately was 
also totally unjiecessary. Thus, ''/I6?w*" in ^charac- 
ter, ' " health,'' and *' education,'' all essential and even 
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indispensible to the due performance of an officer's 
duties, was, and still is in a great degree neglected 
in our military system. The writer has himself 
met, in the course of his experience, more than 
one hunchback holding an officer's commission in the 
British army ; several , who were deficient in toes 
and noses ; and more than thirty whose blindness or 
near-sightedness was so great, that they could not dis- 
tinguish one man from another, at the distance of a 
few yards, in broad daylight. These may all have 
been very amiable men ; but is a man without his toes, 
good at a long march? Can a purblind man keep night 
watch in the trenches, or fight in them, when he could 
not tell is own brother, if close to him in daylight? Or 
can a hunchback be fit for any mihtary duty? All the 
above were bodily defects existing when the officers 
obtained their commissions in the service, not arising 
after their entry into it. They could therefore have 
been easily ascertained beforehand. Again as to " edu- 
cational fitness^'' we have met constantly, in the service, 
officers who could not read aloud the " articles of war " 
to their men ; still less explain to them their contents. 
We have seen others who could not write out a common 
orderly officers report ; and we have sat as president on 
Courts martial, where only two of the members present 
could write out the proceedings of it. The writer was 
informed by a General of great experience , that when 
he was in the guards, he has seen serjeants placed like 
nurses near to officers on parade, to tell them what 
word of conunand to give. And we have ourselves 
been obhged to station some one close to the major in 
command of a cavalry regiment, at field day, in the Phce- 
nix's Park, to explain to him the meaning of any order, 
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which might amve to him firom the general. Qi^'-fUmeu'^ 
as to conduct, it is not the writers intention to aUnde, 
except to observe, that in all large bodies of men^ some 
bad characters will gain admission. Ereiy one's expe- 
rience will enable him to jndge whether, in this res- 
pect, the British army is a fair representation of the 
educated classes of the nation. 

*^ Promotion'* by merit and seniority, and not by mo- 
ney, is the basis on which improvement of the Briti^ 
military system must be placed. If every other objec- 
tionable thing, every abuse now existing in the army 
were swept away ; and this one lefl^ nothing would be 
gained in efficiency. The low moral tone which this 
degrading practice teaches to all young mihtary minds, 
on their first entry into the service , never entirely 
quits them. In after years, after high rank has been 
obtained, the leven of this evU sticks to them. Generals 
are found imbued with it ; colonels are heard pettyfog- 
ging and bargaining like Jews, for the sale of their regi- 
ments , as if they were no better than cast off clothes. 
From the highest to the lowest rank , aU are found bar- 
tering their commissions and characters for money, 
worse than gamblers in a cock-pit or on a race course. 
Now, the system and not the men is answerable for 
this : '^ Every one does t7, and has done it before I was 
born^ " is the ready answer. " England's military ser- 
^' vice is based upon it. It is in the ^^ Queen's Regula- 
** tions^'' and Her Majesty ^ we are told^ is the fountain 
*' of honour, " Such and much more of the same kind is 
the reason given, why Englishmen, holding the com- 
mission of their Queen, buy and sell it, like rubbish. It 
is villainous. 

Officers to be eligible to hold commissious in the army 

10 
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al 18 years of age, and cease Iq be eligible foi? rjegiiqaep^ 
tai OP other active employmeut at 60. But fit for (Je«^ 
paxtjiieutg.! and official employment till 65. A Queen's 
order may in special cases be granted to continue ser- 
vice beyond these ages. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 



The vacancies in commissions by death and by retire- 
ment after the age of 60 are as the rule , to be filled up 
by the promotion of the next in rank, in the same man- 
ner as is now done in the artillery; unless there be 
somie special case of merit, or of demerit, to set aside the 
rule That leaves the vacancy of a cornet or ensign. Of 
these vacancies, one-third is to be bestowed on ^'passed" 
non-commissioned officers, recommended by their com- 
manding officers. Thus always securing to the ^^ pas- 
&ei'' and deserving non-commissioned officers of the 
army one-third of the death vacancies ; the same as 
is now the case in the French army. At present in 
eonsequence of the extreme duration of soldiers' mi- 
litary service, and the small chance of advancement, 
few well educated men join the ranks of the English 
army. But the rule should nevertheless be at once es- 
tablished ; of giving one-third of death vacancies to the 
*' parsed" non-commissioned officers. For, until it is 
established, well educated and respectable men will re- 
main out. The examination of non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and granting them '' certificates^'' may in England 
take place at Sandhurst ; where an examining committee 
is to sit in permanence throughout the year, and exa- 
mines miUtary candidates without delay on presenta- 
tion. And also the local examining board which sits in 
each county or district in January and June, may have 
orders to examine non-commissioned officers of the 
army on presentation, and grant '* certificates. " At 
large military stations abroad an " Examining" board 
should also be estabUshed. Thus, no difficulty could 
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be met iy educaled non-commissioned officers in ob- 
taining their " certificcUes ;" and no delay or incon- 
venience felt by tlio sei-vice. The educational course for 
non-commissioned officer's examination should be de- 
vised with judgement ; if too severe at Urst, it would:] 
defeat its object. 

The miiforms of the non-commissioned officers of the I 
British army are ui principle wrong. At present they I 
most resemble that of the men. But they should molt I 
resemble that of the oflicers ; and if any thing they, j 
should be treated in all other respects, as being neflfwi 
to the last than the fli'st. 

Non-commissioned officers should never be appointed ^ 
to a regunental staff-commission, on pramoiion to the I 
rank of officer. That is the faidt now committed with. J 
respect to the general staff of the army. They ai'e both J 
the same ; what the general staff is to an army, the regi- [ 
mental staff is to a regiment. These officers have the I 
whole welfare of a regiment upon their shoulders. They J 
perform the most important duties of any; and thei 
offices should not be held by the least important meH;.J 
which must necessarily be the case with all the junioi 
officers of a regiment. 

Non-commiaaioDed officere vrithout education, 
fi'equently of coai'se manners and disposition , are un- 
der the present system often promoted to officers because 
they have zeal and merit in other respects. But such 
promotions do the regiment and the service much in- 
jury, and this ia made still greater by appointing them 
to the important duties of staff officers. They are thus 
placed doubly in a false position, and the service suffers 
from it. Constant scenes are occurring in our service, 
where these officers so appointed are opposed in the per- 
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formance of the staff duties of a regiment; and from 
their want of rank and importance to carry on their staff 
duties , they are badly done and frequently neglected. 
These men have also very often to convey repremands 
from the colonel to a captain ; sometimes to a major. 
Thus the strange anomaly takes place, of a senior being 
rebuked through the agency of his inferior. Letters of 
reproof are also sometimes ordered by the colonel to 
be written to senior officers by his adjutant. How can 
he perform that duty in a manner to be at the same time 
efficient and deferential to a superior officer? Perhaps 
also the adjutant can hardly write an official letter gram- 
matically, and then he is obliged to get the orderly room 
clerk, who is a non-commissioned officer, to write a re- 
proof to an officer. Thus there is a jumble and an in- 
version of rank and authority quite destructive of mili- 
tary order, and responsibihty. 

The regimental staff should be held by officers whose 
senior standing and experience give them the necessary 
authority for performing those most necessary and 
important duties. They should be held by the next 
in rank to the heutenant-colonel ; and they would 
then form the chief reliance and resource from w^hence 
to draw the *^General Staff'* of the army. For every 
day, they are in training , and in the performance of 
the very same duties, which the " General Staff" are 
required to perform. The practical experience of detail 
which the regimental staff officers have obtained , is 
the very kind of knowledge and preparation which the 
general staff of the army is in want of. This fimd of 
professional experience is now wholly lost to the army, 
by appointing uneducated men from the ranks at once to 
them; and without examination as to fitness. Such 
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men slwold he amply lewarded for their raeiitorieHB er 

excellent conduct in Ihe military ' Order of Merit, 
where their want of the education of an officer wiU oc 
casion no injury to the servici It would probablj be 
adTisahle, at preapnt aiid until Ihe army has been for 
two or three years recruited by ballot to liiml the com 
missions bestowed upou nou commissioned ofBcers to 
l-4lh instead of t-3d; changing it to the latter, iccord- 
ing as the army became more and more popular with 
respectable and educated men 

In a speecb on the let March, the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Wajesly's Ooverumenl stated " fhe 
"practice of pnrchasing and 'selling commi'^sinni in 
"the army, is, then, the lemnant of an incient 
" system , which has ceased to e\i'^t ra respect to 
" almost every other matter ibstracledly I have 
" no hesitation in saying that it 11 an evil In Kself I 
"do not defend it," etc., etc ' One pieal evil of a 
" mihlary system is the slowness of promotion by 
" which you get into tlie upper ranks of the army men 
" who by age are disfjualifled from performing the duties 
"of their respective positions. It is manifest that in 
"a service where no pnrchasp and sale of oommis- 
"sions exist, and where officers get on by regular gra- 
"dation, there is a tendency to have the upper ranks 
"fiUed by a greater number of men of advanced age." 
We have here the prime minister of En gland condemning 
the principle of buying and selling military rank. But 
excusing it, because he en-oneously supposes that aged 
men would be found loo plentiful in the upper ranks of 
the army, if it were done away with. This error of His 
Lordship'sshowshoweasy itie, for very talented men and 
irtatesmen, to talk aonaense on sttbiects which Ihey hare , 
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htft i^died. We hare now, purchase and sale of com- 
xMdsions; ^d along with it, an Army List, ovetburdened 
tvifh aged officers to such an extent, that we were 
obliged to appoint to our anny in the Crimea, and to 
stand a Russian winter, a number of General officers of 
70 years of age ; whilst our allies of the French arlny 
in which there is no purchase and sale of commissioii^, 
have Generals commanding in chief at 40, being 30 years 
younger than ours. There is a full answet to the mistake 
of the noble Lord's. The truth being simply this; that 
aged officers in too great numbers, in the upper rankd 
of the army, can neither be vansed or prevented by pui*- 
chase. It is caused by the natural desire of man to leave 
^fell alone, and to remain for as long a time as he is per- 
mitted in any place, ^here he finds himself comfortably 
ptbVided for. 

- Now this, men will always do, military at not, as the 
fule, and whether they have got there by purchase or Ih 
any other maimer. Tlie way to ptevent this natut^ de- 
sire frotti doing injury to the service, is neither by abo- 
lishing ilor by retaining purchase of commissions, but by 
kindly and gently removing those men as the . J*tench 
do in their army, as soon as a certain age has overtaken 
the veterans. There is no other way but that. It had 
been foolishly urged that by doing so , the cotmtry 
wcruld often lose the services of old and exjierienc^dl 
officers. She would so, and gain young and etperiefn- 
ced officers instead. 

Again, the noble Lord observes in the speech already 
quoted, " In Frslnce, and in other continental countries, 
" the atmifes ate raised by conscription, whidh taked 
" men from every class, taking the edtttiated as Well as 
" the uneducated, atid among the privates of the French 
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" army are to be found young men who have received' 
" as good an education as persons who move in any 
" sphere of hfe. These men, when they have passed 
" two years aa privates, are as fit to be officers as any 
" persons in this country who, after receiving the besl. 
" education, are allowed to purchase their commis-^ 
sious. " Now, nothing can be more conclusive of the 
whole subject. Here we have the prime miaisler of 
England acknowledging in the first place that buying 
commissions is wrongandanevil, and then pointing out., 
most lucidly how that evil can be avoided and is avoid* 
in other countries. In the name of common sense, then,i 
why does not England avoid the evil also ? Here we 
are shovna the way it can he done, and is done by 
others. Do not let England go on for ever defending one 
evil by another, but get rid of both. At least make a be- 
ginning ; hold out the reward, that one-fourth at first, 
and ultimately one-third of vacant commissions will he 
bestowed on '^passed" non-commissioned officers, and 
that compulsory senice will last but for six years ; you 
then will soon have, in the words of the noble Lord, 
"plenty of young men, who have received as good an 
" education as persons who move in any sphere of life." 
The ballot will meet w|th little or no opposition ; when 
you treat soldiers honourably and fairly, and when 
for i 1 they can discharge themselves of the debt which 
every man owes to the comitiy in which he was born. 
Some objection has been urged against aholisbingpuiy, 
chase in the army, because of the expense to the country, 
It woiild be a mere trifle, in comparison to the advan- 
tage the country would gain. Those officers now in ser-.; 
vice, who bavepm-chased, would not necessai'ily receivi 
the GovernmeDt value of their commissions aU togethar, 
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but only in succession, as they retired from it. Thus, 
twenty or thirty years, the nation would have to refund 
the amount, and being thus divided into so many parts, 
it would be a mere nothing. It is almost certain that in 
the end the coimtry would not lose a shilling by the 
abohtion of purchase. Pensions to soldiers would be 
saved , as men joining for only six years, would not be 
entitled to them. Recruiting bounties and recruiting 

I 

parties would also be saved. But even were it other- 
wise, has not England paid twenty miUions to aboUsh 
slavery in the colonies ? Is the welfare of her army 
worth nothing, in comparison to the slaves in the West 
Indies ? But it may be said that slavery was degi'ading 
us, and to traffic in men was infamous. Is it not degra- 
ding to buy and sell miUtary rank, and to traffic with 
the Queen's conmiission? Is it not degrading to us to 
have our fellow-countrymen murdered by neglect and 
incompetence, and" to make no sacrifice of our routine 
to prevent its recurrence ? 

It has been erroneously stated that in the army of 
the Hon. East India Company, the officers themselves 
have introduced a system of purchase, by clubbing to- 
gether certain sums to be given to an aged senior, who 
is stopping the current of promotion. The evil existing 
in the Indian army is that which has already been allu- 
ded to, namely, that of permitting officers to remain too 
long in the upper ranks. There is every inducement 
in their service to remain, and there exists no rule to 
control or prevent it. The consequence is, that it be- 
gets another evil, which generally happens with all ne- 
glected evilsx The officers of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
army should not be put to the expense of " making it 
worth his while togQ^^' as the money seeking veteran calls 
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the jbbbety, fhe Hcna. E. 1. Company, and Erigland also, 
slidtild take that duty upon themselves, atid gently and 
kindly remove those veterans. We have in different 
t)arts of this work stated the age at which regimental 
ahd active iftilitary employment is to cease, viz., at 60, 
stlid all other military employment at 65 years of age. 
The principle Once established, the precise age at which 
an officer should discontinue his military career would 
devclope itself. It is not improbable that experience 
would demcrtistrate that regimental service should ter- 
feiinate earlier, even at 50, and all other service at 60 or 
6S, in order to secure a fdll amount of active manhood 
in the different regiments. Experience would be the 
cmly guide in that respect. 

Non-commissioned officers are called '* passed^" when 
they have passed the educational examination, and oh- 
tained a 4th class certificate, and they should have the 
tight to be examined for a higher class certificate and to 
hold it, if their education enables them to obtain it. 
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DIVISION INTO THREE ARMIBS. 



ARMY OF RESPRVE. 

This is about one-sixth of the strength of the other two ' 
aimies combined. It is divided only into three branches 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry. The stations of these are 
distributed throughout the kingdom, in the various bar-r 
racks, etc., now occupied by the depots of regiments on 
foreign stations. The depots of the East India Company 
would be available also, as its European army would hen- 
ceforth belong to the drown, and form the nucleus of the 
'^ coloniaV army, It is probable that the vacancies oc- 
casioned by death, and causes other than the termi- 
nation of six years' service, would be nearly filled up by 
men volunteering after six years' service. Nearly all the 
non-commissioned officers, and many of the best men 
who expect to be made non-commissioned offlcdrs, 
would doubtless revolunteer, after their period of sii 
years had expired, in which case, the ^^ reserve*' would 
only have to provide for one sixth of the other two 
armies each year retiring from the service. This num- 
ber to be raised in future by volunteer recruits, and by 
the ballot. Already a power exists, by which Govern*^ 
ment can raise men for the militia , by means of tl^ 
ballot. It is therefore not altogether a new principle* 

When military service is a kind of transportatioiu, 
from its lasting so long a time as 24 years or for life, 
then the ballot is an oppression ; but when only for six 
years' service, then the oppressive nature of it ceases. 
On the average, few men really settle down in life much 
belor^ the «ge of 30 ; and aa military service may liegio 
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at 18' a man would be but 25 in the majority of cases, 
at the termmation of his militarj' service. Besides 
which, all men, in every country, ov^e a debt of a por- 
tion of fheir time to its service. The couuti'y has pro- 
tected them from foreign oppression ; their fellow-coim- 
trymen have guarded the country whilst they were fee- 
ble and unable, and they in their turn ought to do the 
same to repay the debt. When, to the shortness of ser- 
vice, be also added the fact, that every Englishman of a 
given age is equaUy treated in respect to the ballot, then, 
not only all oppressiveness is taken away from it, but 
it will soon cease to be generally considered an irksome 
duty, particularly when its attendant advantages are con- 
sidered. Yet, as there must be, in all coiuitries, men to ' 
whom militai-j' service would be objectionable, a ready I 
means of acijiutling themselves of their debt to theit* J 
country may easily be found. 

Compulsory mihtary senriceto be for 6 years only,-*' 
except in war, when I year additional may be required; I 
Tbe time occupied in going to or from a foreign station I 
not to reckon as part of the 6 years' sei-vii 

Exemptions. — 1 . An eldest son of a widow not having 
adequate means of support without his aid. 

2. All men under 18 years exempted from service or 
over 25. Men of 17 may be ballotted for, but not caUed 
up to serve before 18. 

3. All men on payment of ilO during peace, and of 
£20 during war. The payment of these sums at any 
time before or after joining, or during seiTics, to entitle 
the party to exemption and free discharge, al the place 
where serving, but not to a free passage home. The 
commanding officer requires no authority to enable )iim 
to discharge a man who has paid those sumsj and the 
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amotint is to appear in the regimental accounts. 

All militia, Yeomanry, and volunteer regiments now 
in the cotmtry or enrolled, to have the option of joining 
the " reserve y'' and after that has been completely esta- 
blished, those regiments and corps would not be re- 
quired at all, or only in the event of an invasion of the 
country by a foreign power. This would be another 
reasonable boon, as compensation for any irksomeness 
or injury caused by the introduction of the ballot to 
raise men for 6 years' service. Under these circum- 
stances, and considering that the power of ballotting 
for the militia already exists, it would be soon found 
and acknowledged that the ballot is the most just and 
equitable mode of raising men for the military service 
of the State. 

Let the present state and numbers of our army be also 
remembered. Here we are now , in the second cam- 
paign of this war ; and of the military forces voted by 
the parliament, we are, including militia and all other 
vacancies, 150,000 men short. The money for paying 
these men has been voted, and the ministers one and 
all tell you they will carry on this war with vigour; for 
that, we may depend upon them. " These pe pig 'ordSj'- 
as the Welsh Captain says in Shakspeare, but where are 
the big men ? Even Mrs. Glass tells us we must first 
catch the hare ; but without the ballot the hare cannot 
be caught. Can England not produce one statesman 
whose sagacity equals that of Mrs. Glass? Need England 
have saught for soldiers in Germany, in Turkey, and in 
Sardinia, with a two millions subsidy, at present called 
a loan, if her own army had been fairly treated, and re- 
cruited by ballot ? 

A man, on joining, is to be completely clothed, armed, 
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and maintained at Uie public expense. He is not to be 

made to riu'oishhimaelf wilhaldt, but every article is to 
be found him free ; wtiieli lio is only to replace, in case of 
Ms wearing them out, before the period fixed for their 
dm-atiou, or losmg them ; he is to be subject to punish- 
ment, if he makes fraudulently away witli any thing. 
To every man's kit a hussif with thread, needles, and 
buttons to be supphed. No article is more necessary to 
a soldier. At ■'J/w»a, " in every Russian's lut a well 
stocked huBsif was found ; and , at Sevastopol , the 
EngUsh soldiers were in rags, which to a great extent 
would have been prevented by so simple a thing as a 
hussif, A hxed period for each article of clothing and 
necessaries to last, can easily be estimated in an eqiuta- 
ble way, after which each man's old things are his own, 
which should be sold, like any other cast regimental 
stores, by auction, and the amount of each man's share 
be placed in a regimental fond, to be given him on his 
discharge at the end of his service, wliich will help to 
maintain him until he finds employment. 

For the order and convenience of the Equipment Ge- 
neral's Deparment, which supplies all clothing and ne- 
cessaries to the two armies, ^'■active" and"' reserve," 
it is most desirable that all the men in England should be 
clothed on the same day, and that personal clothing and 
necessaries, as well as uniforms, should be all issiied at 
one fixed period for each, to the whole of the two armies. 
This is easily effected where one time is fixed for the 
ballot, the joining, etc., rf all men ; and when broken 
periods occur, it will be occasioned chiefly by the join- 
ing of volunteers, and of men rejoining from desertion, 
between the fixed periods of issue. But there will be 
tbe asafoFms, ciotbiog and necessaries of men who die, 
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or purchase their discharge ; and these would be avail- 
able for reissue for all broken periods, and were they 
not sufficient, a purchase should be made, rather than 
new clothing issued to them. 

The '^reserve'' is clothed and armed exactly like the 
'-^active" army, and a man when he joins the latter, 
from the former, leaves behind him his arms and ammu- 
nition only. Thus all the confusion of exchange of uni- 
form and clothing is avoided. The number on the col- 
lar of the dress coat and on the front of the helmet ot 
shako, is all that he has to change, on arrival at the 
" active'' army, and he is then ready clothed, trained, 
and fit for duty in a day after joining. 

The " reserve " prevents also the delay and confusion 
of having men imtrained along with men trained, some 
fit, some unfit for duty ; some men fit to attend field days, 
and guards, some unfit ; the latter always clogging the 
former and lessening their efficiency, keeping away from 
the men their best non-commissioned officers in order 
to attend upon and instruct the recruits, and when the 
regiment is called out, in aid of civil power, there are 
some men fit to go and some unfit. Thus a regiment is 
always partly unserviceable ; and never so effective as it 
shows, when the numbers of it are considered. This 
will be prevented by the ^^ reserve^' army, which 
being a feeder to the other two, would do all their 
training leaving to the ^' active'' army only the duty of 
keeping it up in a perfect state. Every part of the 
'' active'' army woiQd thus be at all times up to the 
mark, and every man of it effective but the sick, and of 
which latter there would generally be but few, consi- 
dering the age and short service of the men. By this 
system would also be gained the great advantage of 




more time, for the practice of the rifle, a thing much 
wanted and much neglected in our service. Half an 
hour daily should he spent by every man on the average 
at rifle practice, throughout the year, or three hours 
each week. 

Men are discbarped after 6 years' service at the place 
where they are serving, at home or abroad, and not to be 
brought home for that purpose, their places having been 
previously taken by tlie drafts of that year. Such men 
are entitled to a free passage home, or if abroad to aaiy 
colony as an emigrant, were Government land exists 
available for them. 

Every man discharged after six years' service, who 
has sen-ed abroad for five years to have a right , if 
he emigrates, to a free grant of land (of " " acres), 

or its Government value in money. One-third of which 
to be paid him on landing in the olony, one-third at 
the end of the first year's residence, and one-tliird at 
the end of the second year. Such emigrants who are 
married to have a free passage also for their families as 
well as themselves. 

Volunteers are to be received at all times of the year 
as they present themselves. Volunteer recmits can 
only join the " reserve, " and they receive a bounty of 
30s. Oa being clothed l-3dof il; iOa. at the end of the 
third month, and lOs. at the end of 6 months. No de- 
duction whatever for any thing to be made in those 
sums. To oiler a simple countryman a bounty of four 
or five pounds, to enUst in some cavalry regiment, and 
then tell hiin, after he has been clothed, that all his 
bounty is gone and he owes a debt of ^s. or 1 Os. besides, 
which be must pay then if he has it, or it will be stopped 
from him out of his daily pay,is dishonest. Few lawyers 
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would do that ; but it i 

the British anny. Men may volunteer as recruits into 
the " reserve " for three years only, and receive half the 
above bounty, paid in like manner in thirds. But a 
man serving only three years is not thereby exempt 
from the ballot until above. 25 years of age; a man 
.serving 6 years is thereby exempt from further service, 
as he is considered to have paid hia debt to his country. 
Men may also volunteer after a first period of service 
for any further terms of three or six years, receiving 
the same proportional bounty as above, in each case ; but 
his service not to extend beyond 40 years of age. 

Men in the ^"^ reserve" are drafted to the " active " or 
to " colonial" armies in the order oC their fitness, and as 
the service may require them. As a rule, men having 
the longest periods to serve, are sent to the military 
stations furthest off; men drafted to the " active" army 
may be of any length of service. 

When men are drafted to the " colonial " army from 
the " reserve " they leave behind their full dress uni- 
forms, taking with them only thefr imdress, as each 
military station abroad has a uniform suitable and ap- 
propriate to its particular climate. They take also with 
them thefr under clotliing and personal necessaries, and 
a small sea kit is allowed them free on arrival on board 
ship. Each man drafted for colonial service receives also 
a boimty amounting to 

30s. for European and Canada stations and adja- 
cents 

1 40s. for West India, Cape, and adjacent stations. 

1 50s. for Australian, New Zealand, and adjacent 

' stations. 

60s. for India and stations, in the Ind i a n seas, etc. 
11 
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Ohe-fotTrth of tUe^ feuml is ^M MoW^^^fW^ 
pmbaritatioii. 

Oiife-fdnrth an tiOax'i ship. 

Wne-foiirth ori landing. 

Dn'e-faiirHi oA joining his coloiiim corrn^ di r^^fiiefil. 

The dress imifoi'ms l(>ft Ilptllni! IB tfe '' J-cift^u^""BV 
the men of rmvi-n ilinfii^. iirc reissued to Hiefe wttb jblli 
belAVeen llu' iv:'iil:iv jji'i;.).!;^ rif is^ile; ^tli ii^ d^sert^fe 
I'ejbining, vblnnii.Tr, ri'i-ruils, el'c. 

Tiife ballot for tile " reserve " takes placb oMce fl yc&#, 
ind all mm ai'c to join at otit? hsed pyiod. Ttii! li^ 
lot may be a j¥iir or more in adVahce, aiid coiiiliifiUJfl 
accol-diilg io fixed laws, so that ^I'ffcb't ftltni^ss iS se- 
fcured to etety hian in Ihe Kingtibhi. 

Twice a year the ^•reserve" mafclife^ diii fliid eit- 
i-impfe ; a simimer and a winter hariipi under tKB dismfct , 
general in wliich the reseiTb is slatiblied, linJesS a 
ral eucampmenl ol "rcjert'p" arid " aci'fiife " aimit;S is 
ordered hy the Commander-in-Ollle!'. At. thesd siiiiinier 
Ohd wiliter camlDs, the true IjusinesS of miliiarj 'encaiitp- 
mehts should be taiight ; staff offlcers enough Shdtild He 
ap[idihli'd, oaL-h baring lus jiraiors of his tiwu separate -J 
dejiarttiient nilh hini, and learning under himself t.He 
impi^rtiiiit diltir's of jivdviding dii jitmy iii tlit' Hfe'ld wiiJi , 
g-ffefy thihg it \\^ntB. ft is absurd tin hate cainp3 at '3& 
ftlil^Si they are formtid dn precisL^y tliii same fooliiig I 
those whicli the necessities of dcLual fear reqlure. "to 
gitfe Mdlers ill caiiii); ithtcIltrS* jbiiits, aiid bak 
loaves, etc., is nonsense; such camps lie a waste of 
tiiite: BcMM !trfe \6 b^ taugli't Ih liifefee 'e&xA^s t8 ^- 
f-Bitte ih^ir oiHl Sakefs, ptc; ; So iifetilH' liiracltce for 
his soldiers need a General require fliiiil to direct ,iiis 
tttomlilsilncS tti purma^e a EeM of ripe standing 



corn, and tell them : i' Soldiers^ there are your loaves, 
and your good dry beds, and the roofs which are to 
shelter you. " The camp should also be told off into 
flv8 retiefe, h stated iii the depifttiietii %: 2, km each 
h^e its dlldtibd dillty. 

Ndn-Homirli^^idhed b'fflcers fdr .tKe ^^re^erbe'' sirltiy 
arfe Bbtaiii^ft Ss reqiiired troiii soldiers promoted troifi 
ftte '^ ^Mvb " drmy. THey should he men \vho have an 
i|}tttudfe for impartihg iristiticticiii, and a^ tHfeit diit^gi 
v^diiid be cdiikaiitly the sanie, that of preparing inelifor 
M''hcHhe''^''^6Midr atmifes, they shotild bl 
changed as gfeldbma^ possible, it wbiild tie desirable 
pirfiBabiy id tave for tliese tioil-coriinilssionfed oMters a 
sbsttii df eife pay, ascending with the hurtiti^r 6i yearS 
tli^ rfeiiiaiii as insttuctors ; their ditties would bb 81 
"fir^ |reat impdrfance, and they wBtild recjiilre to M 
&Bii of gr^t quickness aiid idiyiligeilce, arid vfery steady 
ifl liieif cDridiicl ; tb obtain all these, some ddi^antigfes a^ 
td pay, quatfersot pi^omotioh mii^tbb iallowed tHein. 

No tiidtried woman recoginsed ii^ tKe ariii^, nor any 
petiilitted to feside id barracks. Alt the cooking and 
washidg tb b,e doiie by soldiers for themselves fls a re- 
gular roster duty. Laundries to be fitted up with wasri- 




ati^eii frori sliiftlesshess, on th^ir own pari, and tnat 
ys^ill al\vays be the case so long as women reside in bir- 
racks. 

* # I . 

Soldiers who, after a six years' service, are allowed a 
free passajge tb a colony as an emigrant, niay, if married, 
have a free passage fdr their wives and families. (See 
Colonial Aririy.) 



OFFICERS OF THE RESERVE. 



As the rule, passed cadets of the military colleges join 
the" reserve " as subalterns ; pass on by seniority to the 
"acfiW army as ensigns and cornets, and in turn, by 
regular roster, proceed onward to the ' ' colonial " army ; 
after five years' clear foreign service, dated from the 
day of landing at the foreign stations, they return, and 
fill all the higher ranks of the "reseixe" and '^active" 
armies. Such is the rule, to be departed from only as the 
requirements of the service may render necessary. But 
an oflicer who has served one peiiod of 5 years abroad, 
and who from the natm'e of his health, or from family 
reasons, is desirous of avoiding a second period, may 
make application through the colonel of the regiment to 
the Adjutant General, who will inscribe] his name on a 
list kept for that purpose. In like manner, an officer de- 
simus of anticipating his regular turn of foreign service, 
or who may be desiroustoremainabroadfor a second pe- 
riod of Ave years, will he allowed to make a similar apph- 
cation through liis colonel to the Adjutant General in 
England, who will in like manner inscribe his name also 
in a second list kept in his department. The individual 
wishes of officers may thus be, to a certain extent, consi- 
dered ; hut in no case will the officer staying at home, or 
going ahroad, be permitted to name his substitute, or 
even to know who he is to be. If it be effected at all, it 
is to be wholly done from the hsts kept by the Adjutant 
General, in his department. Exchanges made In the pre- 
sent fashion have degenerated into proved abuses. The 
abolition of the degrading practice of buying and selling 
military I'ank, would be but an incomplete improve- 
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■inent, if officers were still allowed to make pOTSraa^^^ 
rangements for exchanges. It is also, even when it can 
be done iy the Adjutant General, witliout any injury to 
the public service, to be strictly limited to officers who 
'have served their first period of 5 years abroad. No one 
Who has not, can be at all entitled to the indulgence of 
passing by his fair turn of foreign service. 

Promotions of officers, etc. — Cadets who join the 
" reserve" from the miUtary colleges do so as subalterns ; 
they cannot obtain, whilst in tie " reserve, " any higher 
rank, forif they were made alieutenant, for example, that 
would prevent them joining the ' ' active " anny as cornet 
or ensign. For the most part however they will remain 
only long enough in the '^reserve" to perfect their 
training, and pass one month at a field encampment be- 
fore their turn arrives for joining the " active " army. 

The rank of captain in the '■'reserve," and all the 
higher ranks above it, are fiUed by officers who have 
passed 5 yeai-s abroad ; and as there may be more offi- 
cers return from abroad than are required in the "re- 
$erve,"t'he seniors will be first appointed to the '^reserve," 
and the remainder join the " active" aiiny, to replace 
those who have recently gone abroad. As before pointed 
out, officei's may send in written apphcations, after their 
return from abroad, n ami ng any wish they may have 
tor ehher the '■'reserve" OF " active" armies, and the 
Adjutant General wiU, as before, keep two lists, from 
which all an-angementa will be made, and no personal 
arrangements between officers permitted. All such ap- 
phcations must be written, no verbal applications being 
allowed to occupy the time and attention of the Adjutant 
General and Commander-in-Chief ; and wherever there 
is a commanding officer over the applicant, it must be 
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through him that his letter is fa^wardpd to the Adiutant 

t|ung wHateyer tf) do wit^ ^ucii iiiatt^^q, ^t i^ ^ ^t(|^gQ Rf 
rjjster Sul^'pf pfflcers/a^ beW^s enUi^f ^^ M'^ 
tarit (^enerars Departmeut. The miutafy secre|ai:Y is, 
IP tlie s^nje d^p^rtm^nt, ^s th^ qlp^f of the ^faff, w)^^^' 
lie assists m the duties oV^Ge^nez^l 5{(i>p|iw^fp((f/fCf,, '' 
duties of very gre^t ]mportancq, \o watcl{ q^ei:' qx^ry 
ofcer^ei)artmept, ^ see th^i ^^qh ^ji^fl pe^f(^^ its 
^ott^^ tfK in thq miUt^vy i^^^cUipe. 
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COli)NIAL ARMY. 



gflpe yegiafi^s ^1 be found m tlu3 toanch of oue 
aubjfct, undeir the head of Gqlonial Pepartment. Each 
Bqi^tayystati9,na^),rpadto have its own corps, large or 
jmal}, c^ftth^d an^ armed for the climate. Some of ihes§g 
||ations ^hicji 2^re n^ar each other may he included 
updej;* p^e comm^md, if it he ppssible for one commander 
\9 RS^ss \o them at all seagpns. But the rule to he that 
eap^ ^tfi^tion 1\b.s its own porps. One-sixth of each will 
hgchfi^ged eyery lYpar, from the ^^ reserve j'' and in 
§k yea^s the whole will h^ new as to its members. 
T^u§ thp, pha^nge will be gradual, never in a lump, 
f l^ps^ 5[iili^^ry statip.ng can then never be left, as many 
qf thr^mnpw s^re ^n^prthe present system, wajth only 
^ hpdy pf yaw surrivals fox their defense, who are 
tpt^y unapijuaixited with every thing connected with 
tt^ station they have, charge of, and may have to 
defend. Regiments joining a, fresh station altogether, 
^ they nPW do, can Imow nothing of its chmate, nor 
if the, Sa^t gr West winds are dangerous, or bring pesti- 
lence, feve;?s, p^p., in which direction there may he 
miles o^ swamps impassable to troapa ; all of these 
things npw. arrivals must be ignorant of, as also the 
hpst means of warding off the iU effects of th^e cli- 
n:is^te. l^t^ deg];ep of wintei* cold or summer heat is 
%Like uA^owi;:^. The^ consequence of this ignorance 
is., that naen and oJSficei's perish in heaps, before 
they find them out, and then it is said, "Thetroaps 
*.i arp, oply being accJixftatpd., fpr that new troops always 
" s^ffpr at fi^At. " Aa soon as the regimeaat has got pizier, 
thig ^4 is ^plijggi^led., it is. then moyed off to. soma 



other station, and again in the lump as before, where the 
same tiling is again repeated, and the same fate awaits 
it, from the same cauBG. A fresh regiment from England 
goes to the old quarters, to be served in the same way. 

There is no one to caution and explain to the new ar- 
rivals; to put theifi on their guard, until their own ex- 
perience can be their guide ; to keep ihem off night and 
other duties for a short time after arrival. The walla 
and guards, day and night duties must he manned at 
once, the sentries posted, and every kind of dangerous 
locality be occupied by tbe raw and unpractised men 
newly arrived. Join to all this the enormous ex- 
pense constantly going on in the transport of regi- 
mental stores, heavy baggage, ijuarter-maater's sto- 
res, band and school stores, aU having to be conveyed 
at the pubhc expense across seas and oceans. Then 
again the uniform of the regiment continues the same 
for every extreme of climate.. That such a system 
should be accompanied by a high i-ate of mortality and 
invahding, cannot be surprising to any one. 

But the loss of Ufe and of money is the smallest of the 
country's losses from such a system. It loses aU the expe- 
rience which officers have obtained by their foreign self- 
vice. The officers in India are living in war time nearly 
always, and gaining experience in the conduct of war- 
like operations; yet their experience is never made 
available under the present system to the service of the 
State at home. The officer is kept out, until he either 
dies, or is used up, and of no more use to himself or 
his cormtry. * 

The European army of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, and all the regiments now in foreign permanent 
stations abroad, should be formed into the " colonial " 
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mny, and all the regiments be called " Royal Colonial 
regiments, " as distiBguished from " Native Colonial re- 
giments," whicli latter would not be affected by this ar- 
rangement in any way. All olTicers and men belonging 
to the Colonial regiments or corps whe have now served 
their period of about 5 years abroad, would be relieved 
as soon as the ^^ reserve" anny in England coidd be or- 
ganized ; and the men of 6 years' service who did not 
volunteer, would on the arrival of the relief from the 
"reserve, " be discharged at their station. Discharges 
at the end of service, should always take place at the 
station where the man is serving. To order men home 
to be discharged is folly. Men being discharged at the 
station on the arrival of the relief from the '■' reserve " 
are then entitled to a free passage home or to any colony 
they may select. In general, a free passage to a colony 
will cost the country less than a free passage home. If 
any such discharged soldiers wish to emigrate to a co- 
lony, tliey should, if married, be entitled to a free pas- 
sage for their wives and famihes to it, and on arrival, 
to acres of land, or ils Government value in money, 
one-third paid on landinp, one-third at the end of one 
yearin the colony, and one-tliii'd at the end of the second 
year. The reason that old soldiers as military emigrants 
have failed in fulhUing the expectation formed of them, 
is not because they were soldiers, but because they 
were old, and obliged to settle on countiy allotments. 
This would not be the case as herein suggested. An 
emigrant requires to be young, and permitted to settle in 
the town, if he has no disposition for the country. Men 
who are located on certain lands, in the country, should 
be men accustomed to a comatry life, and have their 
wives and childi-en to cling to as compaoiona. Old soli 



Illy, Ihcir cliiHrcn liave gpij^faii? J^eeu settled cl^- 
[ where, an4 '^''T tliemiejves, £);o|0 iiiglil fjxposu^-e, are 
\ olten rheumatic, ^wh can i^ever sucpepi^ ia coiui[c>' 
gfotmentg. 

It has been sfatef| tjefo^e ijiift ^acli ipiliti^-y gvg- 
■■§011 alirofiLl s|(9(ilfl havp a uniform entirely ad§pt^i| 
clii^i^te ; it slioultl (jl^eyi'Jse fee oudered ^nii fli^raq- 
. in ^1 its niilitifry aiT^ta with a strict ^Q{cie,m? tft 
. The uui|'p|'rnB sljo^ld assimi|att; jflnre UiEiii is 
Jf npw the custom to tl^ij mDitary dresses p£ Ihe niffive 
f ^uutrj- princoH. The colour of " Rpy^ pu^qRi^' " rggi-: 
r mpnls jiiay al^-ays Ije scarlot, to (iialjuguisli thepi, ^ind 
L ID ggni^ral Ih^t %-411 be svjiRcient, whatever the rp^terial 
f (^ whiph |beii' mjiforps are compose^. Lig^t i^Dilomia 
Ipr liql climates, warm uuiTorroH for cold cli[ualt!8i 
should l:>e tlje guiding principle- 

As each soldier, ip a "' Colonial" ^§gixn§xi\, gi 
y[.f\\ as eveiy other, is entitled to hia digch^'gg ( iia- 
rlegg dlii'ing war) a\ tlie end of six yeai:s' service, es- 
I ^usjye oi t^^etinie goijqg and returoing , the officec 
' " " nding each military station afcroi^^ sends a 

yearly return to the " Colonial" Dejjartmenl af home, 
of the number of yacancies existing ip tlie trpops un- 
der his command, the average for the last three years, 
()f deaths over volunteers, and Ihe number whose perAo4 
o^ six years" service yrill expire by that day twe}ye- 
month. Tliese number^ are added together, and the 
';', Colonial" Department dispE^tobes a relief of tbatmim- 
bgr to fill the said vacancies. A nuister roll of the re\i^ 
i^ dispatched by post overland, the name of the vessels 
^^ the probable time of their arrived ; apd tlie cora- 
Qjwi^g officer a|ijoa(iffia^8tlift^^'''egsar/prep*rati()n8 



of uniforms,, necessaries, etc. On its arrival, the relief 
is at once clothed in (h^ Hpjfonn of the station, and 
armed, and the men whose time has expired are then dis- 
charged at the station, and receive a free passage home 
or to a colony. The officers whose period of foreign 
servicf h^ -^?}fP'^! ^-^ rellpyf^ ip tt^e gaqie ^ay, and 
directed Ig return to England Ijy the pverl^d or short; 
e^i route. A list of ^uch officers and men ' r^liey^ij, is 
sept by post, from "the comingJiding pfi^fiers of thg" sta- 
tion, totl^e "Cp/owiflr' DeWtnjeiii, stalwig the d^|^ (^ 
the officer's leaving for EngiancT. guch pf^c^re "r^p(;t 
their arrival ip England to" thp " C^ificil" Zjep^finent, 
gn'd receive from thp j^dji)tant ^gpgi^ Cliftbfif S'^i^- 
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ACTIVE ARMY. 



This is the military force in which the might ot Eng- 
land shouldbeshowE. Herpre3tige amongst the nations 
oiEiirope,if not of the world, depends on thestate of effi- 
ciency in which she maintains it. At present, and for 
some months past, she has been the laughing stock ofEu- 
rope, owing to the state of disorganization into which she 
has allowed it to fall. It will, by Ihe system laid down 
in this work, be utterly impossible for any man, or set 
of men, any Government, or any Parliament, to bring it 
to the same state again. It will at all times, whether 
large or small, represent effectually the power of the na- 
tion. It may be increased rapidly for war, or decreased 
for peace, and remain efficient in each. Its cost will be 
less, whilst its power will be greater than at present. 
It will be composed at all times of men in the prime of 
life, well trained, and completely disciplined in all the 
campaigns and practices of actual war, and commanded 
by youthful generals, not one of whom but has learnt 
his duty, not by penmanship, but by passing thi-ough 
every regimental rank and command, at home and 
abroad. The Commander-in-Chief of it will be support- 
ed as he ought to be, but as he never has been in our 
service, by a statf not composed of inexperienced men, 
but of officers who have been for years in the practice of 
the duties of staff affairs, whose education and natural 
talent have been proved to be equal to their important 
fimctioDS. Such wiU be the future composition of 
this army, if the arrangements herein liud down ai'e fol- 



lowed : combining the greatest efficiency with the small 
eat cost at which efficiency can be maintained. 

Under previous heada, the manning and officering 
this army has been explained. It consists of men who 
have been raised by voluntary enlistments and by ballot, 
who have joined the ^'■reserve" army, and there been 
trained in all the duties of a soldier, in barracks, in 
camps, winter and summer, until fit ; then drafted as 
vacancies occur to the '•active" a:ad^' Colonial" armies. 
These men, at the moment of their joining, are effecljve 
soldiers ; they are a bona-flde addition of strength, not, 
as at present, a clog. Theii- period of service is for six 
years from the date of their joining the '^reserve," ex- 
cept in war, when they may be kept one year longer. 
The time going to or coming from a foreign station, 
does not reckon in the period of service. At the expira- 
tion of their first period of sis years' service, they can 
volunteer for three, or any multiples of three years, not 
extending beyond the age of 40, at which age their ser- 
vice must terminate, at whatever station they may be. 
The bounty for vohmteers will be found at a former page. 
The '■'■active" army should pass one month each jear 
in camp ; and the duties of camp hfe should, on siich 
occasions, resemble in every particular that of an encamp- 
ment in an enemy's comitry. In prerious articles, the 
folly of supplying butchers' joints, and bakers loaves to 
soldiers in camp has been spoken of. Sutlers at these 
camps should be under a tarif, and bound to supply every 
article at a fixed price, that no opening may be left for 
extortion. Fuel should be obtained of wood if possible. 
Coal fires are not often met with abroad in the field, 
and the soldier should be taught the duties that will be 
- useful to him, not those whicli will be useless. 



\ of the IMv'e Amy. — fly tlie sysleni Iai5 
down in previous articles, it will Be sepn that tlie ofhcera 
of the dctivb army will bts men experienced in ttieii- 
prbfessibni afewyoiiiig oiFicers frbm the '' reserve" will 
Be iii tHe jiiiiibr raiiks. Hut all bflicers in the iipper 
grafloB win be men who liai'e learhl their profession 
whete aldiie it can be thoroughly studieid ; tliese will 
M yoliiigaiid active iiien; not wilhwora out cdiislitu- 
tions, brolieii down from long seiTice in foreign climates, 
fey littviiig sticil oiBceH, wlio besides their miiitary ex- 
Jierierice have had IHe" aiivaiitage ai a thorough milifary 
ediictttiob ; a higher tbiie \vi!I gradiially be intriDduced 
iiito our st^rtice. Ail of Ihem will be irien who are 
fond of, and attached id their professiori, and whose 
iiileiltidn is to remain ih it, arid make it the business of 
theii- lives. At present it is ihade a convenience ot 
only ; as the iTiIe, oiucei's do hot now join the ariiiy to 
slay iii it ; arid tHe result niay tie seen in the wholesale 
apphcationg from tUe biiinea to relire fi-om the service, 
the very riioment difHctilties began. Englishmeii liave 
n^tm'aiiypli?titvofllglitin thorii, and so long as there was 
fighting going on, and victories, and gloi^y to be won, they 
were willuig to rcrnaiii, biit ybiii- working officer must 
fee rtiadi? of sterner stufr. It is precisely when disap- 
pointments, hardship, and sickness set in, that the triie 
ofiicer shines forth; his vahie then is inestimable, and 
indst iiecesaary, and onr present military systeih gives 
us few slicli. By the system herein laid dovvn, all 
would be officers m fact, as well as in name, and as 
ready to suffer hardships for glorj', as ib flght for it, 
equally capable in both. Poih are the concomitants of 
war, and blScers shoiild be fitted for them. 
All this iiiust now be aineuded, if Eliglahd wbiila re- j 
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gain aihdiigst tne rialiqiis '61 tlie world tn6 station she 
tas lost • she inay give lip all iiiedling with the in- 
ternal affairs of other hoiintriis's ; Kiit even ineii, it will 
be no less her duty to defend herself if attiacEfed. She 
must therefore, even ih self defence- refdrm Het mihtary 
system. If for no other motive, let her do it for the 
sake of '^ economy.'' What untold sums is she now 
squandering because she was not prepared? The mili- 
tary expenditure of England is now more particularly, 
but at all times, most enormous for the small effective 
force she obtains for it. This is not so much the result 
of mismanagement, as of a bad system, which spends 
the largest portion of the money, upon non effectives. 
The present recipients have a kind of vested right in 
the abuses of the present system, and it would be hard 
to deprive them of it in their old age without some com- 
pensation. Let it rather die out, so far as the present 
men are concerned, but do not go on perpetuating the 
evil. No management however good, or however you 
may alter it, will avail so long as you retain the present 
mihtary system. Change it entirely, if you would avoid 
a second Crimea. iVbolish purchase, raise men by bal- 
lot, and let compulsory service be only for six years. 
Those are the radical evils that require an inunediate 
change. They can be changed with perfect ease, without 
costing the country a single shilling in the end, and 
without injustice to any one ; if changed, they will save 
the nation from such calamities as that of Sevastopol. 
But it may be said : '' The minister is not strong 
enough to do it ; army patronage is one of the means he 
is obliged to use to pay members for their votes. " 
Then make him strong enough to do it ; once, the mi- 
nister was not strong enough to carry reform in Parlia- 
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ment ; but you strengthened him, and reform was car- 
ried. Do the same thing now, and our brave army will 
no longer groan under its heavy burdens. 

England should refuse to engage in wars, 
Or keep herself prepared for them. 



ill 



in the foregoing pages very little mention has been 
inade of the Admiralty, it being at first generally sup- 
posed that it was only our army organization that was 
defective. Uul since the foregoing was in print, certain 
disclosures in Parliament and elsewhere have proved 
that the Admiralty administration is not one iota in 
advance ol that of the army. Indeed it is even 
worse in many things, and a great portion of the 
suffeiinga of our army in the Crimea have been caused 
I by the neglects of the Admiralty. Three or four times 
I the proper price per ton, for freight to the Crimea, ap- 
. pears to have been paid in a most reckless and unneces- 
sary manner. Transports have been lyingmonths idle, 
and then employed in empty voyages, although coating 
the nation thousands a week. The clerks also seem to 
be hosed up in small separate rooms, in a building not 
originally constructed or intended for the purpose to 
which it is now applied. The result is the absence of any 
effectual supervision of them. They go off during office 
hours on pleasure trips to Gravesend and elsewhere, and 
tell their companions to " keep dark, " or to make it all 
right, aai the tribe of '^'^ Peter Dick" grows and flourishes, 
whilst the army and nation suffer. No wonder that a 
man of business like Mr. Lindsay should he sm'prised 
at such a system. Recent debates in Parliament have 
also brought to light the fact, that the Minister of the 
Admiralty, whilst under a kind of mental excitement 
caused by false news, had been urging and goading on 
an Admiral and a British fleet to make an attack, which 
must have ended in the destruction of that fleet, and at 
the same time, in his correspondence, artfully leaving 
himself a loop-hole, so that if the attack failed, all the 
12 
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Llain« should alight on the Admiral, not on the minis- 
ter who had caused it. We find also the same Admiralij 
insulting our allies in the Baltic, by formally inyitiiig 
them to a conference for their opinion, and then treat- 
ing their opinion with contempt. All this evinces the 
fact that a low moral tone prevailed at the Admiralty , 
from the highest authority downward. 

We would strongly recommend therefore, that the Ad- 
miralty should be included in the proposed War Admi- 
nistration Building shown at page 89. No war can ever be 
carried on by England, without a constant reference be- 
tween the naval and military administrations being ne- 
cessary and they would be greatly expedited by being in 
the same building. The building at page 89 would only 
require two wings and a centre, to be added to one of 
its fronts. The centre to be for the heads of Govern- 
ment ; the wings to contain about 12 rooms each, one 
for the Admiralty chiefs of departments, and the other 
for the army. The body of the building would then be 
for the whole staff of clerks and others in training, and 
would contain about 1 ,072, if so many are wanted. 
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